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CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 








A 


A * * * © © on saving and sowing clover seed, and 

curing clover hay 87—the culture of cantaleupes 

and preserving them from bugs 95—advocates un- 

restricted trade to the British West Indies 352— 

states his success in raising cabbage plants 405— 

ABERNETHY, CALEB, statesa remedy for Dysentery 

254. 

ACETIC ACID, formation of 319. 

ACIDS, how composed 319—the sulphuric found in 

clay 316, 385. 

ACID SOILS—do they exist 71—proofs’of 315, 316, 
317, 387—improvable by lime 315—and by marl 
387. 

AFFINITY or ATTRACTION, chemical definition 
of 319. 

AGRICULTURE ; knowledge in this science is only 
to be acquired by blending practice with study 
57--67—its state is advanced by our commercial 
intercourse 57—in England but recently much 
improved 57 is there taxed half its produce 
58—will embrace new objects 57—58--the wealth 
of nations depends on its prosperity 66—101~ 
Grisenthwaite’s new theory of 58—remarks on its 
origin and first progress 58—as a system, converts 
manure into vegetables 89—honoured and pursu- 
ed by our most distinguished citizens 101—348— 
was alvanced in Prussia by Frederick’s bounties, 
and in England and New York by public Boards, 
104—of the United States, oppressed by the pre- 
sent Tariff 154—a tax for the promotion of, sug- 
gested in the state of Maine 346—as an occupa- 
tion, excites ceaseless interest and affords un- 

' bounded pleasure 346—still wretchedly conduct- 

: ed in many parts of England and France 378— 
and no where better than in Scotland 383. 

GRICULTURISTS ; advocating prohibitory duties 
war with their own interests 8—profit chiefly by 

supplying the comforts and luxuries of life 50, 

} 122—should unite science to practice 62—find 

their markets enlarge, as society prospers 50, 58— 
should review the progress of their art, as a guide 
to further improvements 58—the wealth of, is du- 
rable 66—should make haste slowly 113—should 
lay aside prejudices and be ever willing to ex- 
periment 113—should politically watch over their 
own interests 132, 379~—are too slow to improve 
their practices 163—should report their experi- 
ments 162—should favour the establishment of 
manufactories 187, 285—should favour the en- 
crease of a middle, or consuming class 187—ought 
to support their agricultural poor 215—their in- 
genuousnessand liberality commended 217—wide- 
ly dispersed, are subject to oppressions 241, 365— 
their conflicts intended to do each other good 
248 : 

Of the UNITED STATES, constitute nine- 
tenths of the whole population 275—their happy 
free and independent condition 378—on their 
prosperity, rests that of their fellow citizens 379 
—should associate to remonstrate against restric- 
tions on trade 365—should not rely upon specu- 
lative theories 373 

Of England, maintain their independence, un- 
der heavy burthens 58, 235 

Of Europe, wretchedly degraded 378. 

GRICULTURAL Books, of the United States, all 

valuable 285, ; 
Creed, make the greatest possible product from 
the least land and labour 141. 

Chemistry, its dicta should be sound 179. 








— Distresses, in England, their causes designated by 

Lord Erskine, 234—by Sir F. Burdett 241, 259, 

Experiments, ought to be rigidly made and fair- 

ly reported 113, 214—ought not to be allowed to 

interfere with usual farm work 114 

——Exhibitions, are important institutions 345, 379— 
improperly styled cattle shows 341—will be per- 
petuated, are more useful than were ancient 
games 345—the arrangements of, capable of 
improvement 346 

——FAIRS, tend to improve the breedsof live stock 
243, 244 

——Improvement, prompted by necessity 110~—de- 
pends on civilization and liberty 578 -- should be 
rewarded by every member of society 269—pro- 
moted by boards of agriculture and agricultural 
societies 169 

——liInfiuence, over the United States government, 

essential to the welfare of the country 132 

Journals, very useful records 5—should be na- 

tional works 8—England supports only one 8— 

the farmer’s journal, an excellent London publi- 

cation 10—the farmer’s magazine of Edinburgh 

is a Valuable work 136 

—-Population, in the U. 8. 275,365 

Practices, have been and must be improved but 

step by step 57—unpardonably wasteful and slo- 

venly in new countries 101 

——Prosperity, favoured by freedom of trade 132 

—Life, has a happy moral influence 379 

Schools, ought not the several states to establish 

them—a national one urged by Washington 62. 

——Skill, necessary in new countries to preserve their 
fertility 101. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, have an extensive 
and happy influence on the profession 67, 85, 155, 
162, 164, 165, 169, 241, 275, 309, 345, 346— 
should communicate publicly with each other 85, 
should remonstrate against Jaws injurious to agri- 
culturists 115, 365—should have flax-seed of dif. 
ferent'countries tried in every climate of the Uni- 
ted States 116--Should unite to protect their in- 
terests 131—appoint committees on political eco- 
nomy 187—patronize experiments on flax dress- 
ing and other machinery 206—be patronised by 
persons of all pursuits 297—call for reports on 
the yield of sheep 216—are wisely patronised by 
states 169—munificently patronised by Gen. Van 
Rensalear 264~-are rising up in the west 169--they 
hberally patronise ingenious manufacturers 217 
—do not award their premiums on proper princi- 
ples 268—boast our most distinguished citizens as 
members 169—the Members of, should make eve- 
rv interesting fact observed by them public 115— 
should alone be allowed to compete for premiums 
286—should make and publish experiments 163— 

—-Of NOVA SCOTIA, publications by 135, 

—Of MAINE, held a cattle show and were address- 
sed by John Davis 345. 

~— Of MASSACHUSETTS, received and distributed 
Leghorn bonnet wheat 52—addressed by R. Sulli- 
van 57, 66—publish John Prince’s remarks on 
mangel-wurtzel 61—give premiums to manufac- 
turers 67---received a suffolk horse from Hon- 
John Coffin 133---held a show and fair 243---re. 
port and premiums on cattle 243---toasts by 251--- 
report on sheep and swine 251---on machinery 251 
--on manufactures 260---on ploughing 261 --on 
working oxen 262---on agricultural experiments 
267---on crops 335---wide diffusion of its pre- 
miums 267, 268—offers premiums for best mode of 














preparing flax 192.--trustee’s remenstrate agatnat 
new tariff 364---extracts from its excellent re- 
pository 398---publish remarks on grasses and 
the usefulness of an agricultural nomenclature 
399, 

—Olf WORCESTER, Mass. its report and premi- 
ums on crops 19---Toasts by 367---great numbers of 
animals exhibited for its premiums 368---address. 
ed by Jonathan Russell 377--- 

—Of HARTFORD, Conn.; rewards the best farmers 
report of viewing committee 2i7. 

—— Of ALBANY, its third anniversary show and fair 
274-.-elects officers 275---addressed by Jesse Buel 
275, 285--report on farms and crops 286---regula- 
tions for entering stock for premiums and examin- 
ing animals 286. 

— Of NEW YORK County ; premiums offered by, 
on animals, vegetables, fruit, dairy, and domestic 
manufactures 207. 

——Of PHILADELPHIA, offers premiums on live 
stock, dairy produce, household manufactures, 
implements of husbandry, and sundry crops 355--- 

——Of BUCK’S County Pa. publications by 160, 166, 
175, 187, 213, 342, 

——Of SUSQUEHANNA County Pa, addressed by 
R. H. Rose 101---premiums and proceedings of 
137. 

-——The MARYLAND, premiums offered by 32---its 
first cattle show and fair 97---president’s remarks 
on delivery of premiums 97---report en horses 97 
on asses and mules 97---on cattle, oxen, hogs, and 
sheep 98---on implements 99---recommends the 
American Farmer, thanks its committee of ar- 
rangemens, votes premiuns for implements 99--- 
remarks on the useful tendency of its proceed- 
ings 100---premiums, offered at its second show, 
and contemplated on crops and household manu- 
factures 343, 

— Of MONTGOMERY Md. its formation, officers, 
constitution 358, 359. 

—Of PRINCE GEORGE’S Md. addressed by W. 
A. Dangerfield 85---by Thomas Law 121, 297—is 
the oldest in Maryland 297. 

——Of St. MARYS’ account of its proceedings 11. 

——*“ The VIRG' NIA UNITED” amendments of their 
articles of association 125---resolutions adopted 
and published by 125---direct E. Ruffin’s essay on 
soils to be published 313---also a report on the 

United States navigation laws 321---their report 
on existing tariff 322---and their petition for re 
duction of duties 325. 

—— Of ALBEMARLE, Va. publishes the communica. 
tion of Walter Coles on potatoes and peach trees 
134---Benjamin Colman’s on millet 142---elecis 
officers and offers premiums 286. 

—— Of FREDERICKSBURG Va. addressed by J. M, 
Garnett 113. 

— Of PRINCE GEORGE, Va. forwards E. Ruffin’s 
— on soils to the united societies of Virginia 
313, 

— Of the VALLEY, Va. its officers and objects 379, 

— Of KENTUCKY, proceedings of 407, 

—Of NORTH CAKOLINA, recommends the forma- 
tion of county societies, offers a premium for best 
essay on manures 339, 

— Of ROWAN county, organised, premiums offered 
by 158-- constitution 163---addressed by Charles 
Fisher 169. 

— Of WEST CANE CREEK, publications by 207. 

—— Of MORGANTOWN, formation 251--constitutior 
officers 252. 








IV 





— Of PENDLETON 8S. €, reccives and publishes an 
essay On Egyptian oats 44---on rust or blight in 
wheat 45-.--winter fallowing 60---on different 
breeds of sheep 67---on pea hay 96---address- 
edby lhomas Pinkney Jr. 155---by John L, North 
162---report of its committee on manures 172--- 
230---on grass land and grasses 212---and on live 
stock 220---publishes an essay on pea hay 196---on 
ripple grass 243---and an address inviting farmers 
to join it and answer questions on manures, 
tillage, soils, stock, grain, grasses, fruit trees, ver- 
min and bees 259, 260. 

—— * The farmers of BARNWELL dist.” constitution, 
officers, proceedings 218---premiums offered by 
408..-addressed by John 8. Bellinger 329---pub- 
lishes a communication on rot in cotton 414. 

—— Of 8S. CAROLINA, advised to unite and meet by 
delegates at Charleston 392 

AGRICOLA, proposes the culture of cotton on Long 
Island 406---solicits detailed information on cul- 

>» ture of cotton 264---and is answered 298. 

AGRICO MEDICUS, on the cure of gravel by use of 
coffee 269 

AITON, William, censures extravagant praises be- 
stowed on earth burning 372—reply to his views 
391 

AIR, or oxygen gas indispensable to vegetation 59 

ALBION on grasses and soils 62 

ALDERNEY cattle ; ilk shaped, hard to keep and sa- 
vage 153—make a good cross with the short horn- 
ed breed 2—cows give but little, though very rich 
milk 2—yield more butter to their inches than 
any other 153—<disposed to improve in Maryland 

134 

ALKALIES, different kinds of 319. 

ALLEGANY river, navigation of sometimes prevented 
by drought 403. 

ALMOND trees; for sale 415---yield a very precarious 


crop 29% 
ALPACA, a sheep of Peru described 54 
ALUM how formed 319—will cure the piles 311 

319 


ALUMINA, or clay. chemical description of 
AMBLER, a decoction of tobacco, destroys lice on 
plants 338—and also flies or fleas 343 
AMERICAN manufacturing society, petition congress 
to protect their occupations 356 
AMERICA ; citizens of the United States, kindly re- 
membered at Holkbam fairs 258 
* AMERICAN FARMER” recommended by agricul- 
turists and societies 11, 85, 99—ought not to ad- 
mit latin sentences 22—its pages offer to socie- 
ties and individuals a ready means of communi- 
cating their doubts and discoveries 85, 113, 120. 
third edition printing 552---for sale 416 
AMERICAN Journal of Science, a very meritorious 
work 310 
AMONIA, evolved by live or animal matters, and im- 
bibed by leaves of plants, these probably form 
gluten of it. y2 
ANALYSES of soils, ought to be made by farmers 
and chemists 313—by use of muriatic acid not 
perfectly correct 314—by pneumatic apparatus 
more satisfactory 314—remarks on this mode of 
making 314—of ten different soils, in one district 
iven 314 
ANECDOUES of the Revolutionary war, proposal 
to publish them 255, 268 
ANIMALS ; remarks on breeding 1,9, 108—bad ones 
scarcely ever have good pedigrees 9—two or 
three of improved breeds ure enough to begin 
with 10—females should be proportionably lar- 
ger than the males to make good crosses 108— 
shou!d have broad deep chests 108—should not 
have horns 108—fortus in size disposed to resem- 
ble the sire 108—native breeds ought not to be 
enlarged 109—for size depends on usual allow- 
ance of subsistence 109—merchants should import 
useful ones 76—~every planter ought to raise 
some 86---their excrement essential to fertility 86--- 
nourished exclusively by what was originally vege- 
table matter 275.--quantity of manuie obtainable, 


CONTENTS 


from a given number, during winter 976---mon- 
grel or hybriddo not procreate,351---the super- 
fetation of some thought prohable 308---first im- 
pregnation has no influence on the second off- 
spring 351.--directions for improving in the United 
States very desirable 379 

ANIMAL substances, constituents of 74, 410---as ma- 
nures wasted by fermentation 74, 75. 

ANNATO, often adulterated 23---how to colour cheese 
with 23 

ANTIPATHY of plants, cedars, walnuts and onions ad- 
verse to thorns 4, 5. 

APHIS, produce by solitary propagation several gene- 
rations 369 

APPLES by cultivation converted from the crab to 
the pippin 25---varieties obtainable by mingling 
blossoms 26---when to gather and how to keep 
them 168 

APPLE trees, seedlings bear fruit when six or seven 
years old 26---for sale 408, 415---are they injured 
by oats 239 

APRICOT trees for sale 407, 415 

ARATOR, a valuable work for southern farmers, by 
Col, John Taylor of Caroline 5, 356 

ARBORIPHILLES, defends the weeping willow 357 

ARCHIVES of useful knowledge, by Dr. Mease, an 
excellent work 77 

ARMSTRONG General John, supposed author of an 
excellent treatise on agriculture 330 

ARRACACHA, better than the potato, should be im- 
ported into the United States, employed in mak- 
ing a stomachic fermented liquor, is as much used 
in Santa Fe as potatoes are in Englaud, might be 
introduced by seeds as well as roots, thrives best 
in mountainous districts 77---some roots sent by 
Gen. D’Evereux to the editor, Dr. Foxar’s account 
of their properties, culture and use 327---M. Var- 
gas’s description of 328 

ARTS ; the London society for promoting them, re- 
ward the ingenuity of American ladies 159 

ASHES contain a portion Of lime 316---of Plants, in- 
dicate the constituents of soils which each pre- 
fers 516---extent of their usefulness on corn 367--- 
of burnt Earth or Clay, best superficially applied 
394- -an excellent manure 335, 373, 331---of Ve- 
getables, act on charcoal and are an active manure 
4U3---Soaper’s residue, chiefly calcareous phos- 
phorus, or bony matter 393---similar to shell marl 
318.--Gy pseous, beneficially used in Holland on 
clover 91---mixed with gypsum excellent on corn 
300.--effects ascribed to this mixture doubted--- 
enough, and used alone, will double the corn 
crop---mixed with gypsum facilitates the thie 
of it 367 

ASPARAGUS, how to make beds of, grows best on 
low ground 79--- comes from seeds as quick as 
from plants 80.--should grow wide apart and how 
best manured 79, 80---roots of, for sale 416 

ASSES, commonly used under the saddle at Gibraltar 

141 
ATMOSPHERE, how purified by vegetable agency 
410 

AUGURS, method of fixing levers to, for boring holes 

easily 397 
B. 


B**** A, wishes to know how to make rabbit warrens 
327 
BACON, how to prevent rust on 7—should be smoked 
wet from the tubs 7—Sre Hams, 
BALDERSTON, Ely, keeps grass seeds for sale 256 
BALTIMORIENSIS, proposes improvements in the 
Maryland law of mortgage 254 
BANKING, should it.be broken up 132 
BANKS, Sir Joseph, a liberal and devoted friend of 
science 28 
BANK NOTES, a bad currency 121 
BANKS of Rivers, how to protect from washing 263 
BARK of trees, theory of its formation 363 
BARLEY, this crop requires a smail supply of nitre 
when perfecting its grain, for some is always 


VOL, I1f; 


found in it 99-—steeping the seed in nitrous solu- 
tion benefits the crop 90—gypsum does not 91— 
grows best on light soils—should be sown very 
early in the spring—quantity of seed—and yield 
219, 286, 287---is very liable to be injured by 
weavils 246---what is its relative value 407---will 
not succeed on cowpenned land 351 

BARNARD DERICK, makes good ploughs at Phila- 
delphia 53—has straw cutters for sale 104 

BARN YARDS, proper forms and enclosures 237—~ 
should have cisterns 237 

BARTER, evidences a barbarous state of society 122 


BARTON, Dr. thinks scull-cap inert, tasteless and . 
319 


inodorous 303 

BASE, as chemically used, defined 

BEANS, their value as a crop 38—mode of securing 
their growth 338 

BEATSON, Gen’s. experiments on Mangel-Wurtzel 
46, 51—new husbandry, worthy of trial 223;—is 
approved by many English farmers 223—and by 
Philadelphia Society 352 

BEEF, directions for pickling 311, 328 

BEER, how made of porter 7—might be well substi- 
tuted for spirits 7—how to make the hop beer 271 

BEETS, directions how to raise for family and stock 
use 338 

BELLINGER, Dr. John S. his address to the Far- 
mer’s Society of Barnwell District, S$. C, 329 
—liberally offers to exchange merino sheep with 
his neighbours 331—had wool advantageously 
manufactured in Rhode Island 331—reports his 
experiments on the rot in cotton 414—and differ- 
ent sized seed roots for sweet potato crops 414 

BENE, or Sessamum plants, directions for cultivating 
96—may flourish in the tide water districts of the 
middle states, but has not in their mountainous 
parts 157—the seeds of excellent in hominy 150— 
they yield much good sweet oil 96, 150, 31U~ 
some oil of, sent for trial from Georgia 298 

BENNETT’S broad cast drill, a valuable machine 123 

BENNETT, Thomas P. made a great crop of corn 63 
—gives the details of it 325 

BERGAML, a short horn bull, his pedigree, 

BIRDS, should be protected, to destroy insects 

BLACK SKIN, mild action of heat aud light on 

247, 248 

BLACKBERRY roots, a decoction of, safely and cer- 
tainly cures dysentery 160, 344 

BLACK water in cattle—not known as adisease 302 

LLIGHT, rust or mildew, causes of 27, 45—most fre- 
quent on thin land 45—thick seeding a preven- 
tive of 45 

BLUE dyes, how to fix on cloth 406—cannot be made 
fast without using woad 78 

BLUE grass, makes a good pasture 86, 140 

BOARDS of AGRICULTURE, premiums and exhi- 
bition of the English 147—have improved agri- 
cultural practices in England, Scotland and New- 
York 104, 169, 265, 372——the English, not esteem- 
ed useful by Mr. Thos, W. Coke 257 

BOGS, made productive by marl 387 

BOUEMIAN peasants, their degraded condition 378 

BOLTON, John, invents a good machine tor eg 
clover seed 400 


144 
190 


BONES, and all other animal manures should be ex- § 


clusively applied to wheat crops 9)—of Animals, 
ought to be fine 108—when unusually large in- 
dicate weakness 108——an efficient, durable ma- 
nure 120, 295, 402 

BONNETS cf American grass, great prices obtained 
for 159—rival the best Leghorn 159—the manv- 
facturers of, rewarded by the London Society of 
Arts 159—a sonnet on 344 

BOOKS, agricultural for sale 32, 48, 304—duties on 
their importation ought to be repealed 322 

BORDLEY’S essays on agriculture, a valuable work 

356 

BOTANICAL library, a curious wooden one 308 

——Names, should be given when plants are recom- 
mended to new uses 120 

BOUNTIES, given on linen, by Great Britain, check | 
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VOL, III. 


American manufacture 49--given by foreign go- 
vernments on exports to build up manufactures 
should be counteracted 50, 51—-might be wisely 
given to successful agriculturists 104 

BOYLE, James, gives Mr. Morel’s directions for cul- 

tivating Bene or Sessamum, which yields much 
good sweet oil 96—furnishes an extract on mak- 
ing suntlower oil 190 

BRANDY, when added to Madeira wine 36—casks 
are rinsed with at Madeira 36 

BREAD, skilfully prepared im Virginia 65—how made 
of rye and Indian meal 271 

BREA!) STUFFS, well manufactured in Virginia 65 

BREEDERS, some hints for, on superfetation 308 

BREEDING, experience of Mr. W $s — with 
imported cattle 140---not advanced by pampering 
animals for show 17---a better knowledge of its 
principles essential to better farming 58---when 
expedient, and how best to cross---and when right 
“to breed in and in’’--- females ought to be large 
and well proportioned---progress of improvement 
in Englisl® horses and swine---former errors de- 
tected 108---crosses, originally good and not 
rightly pursued do essential injury 109 

BRICK fences, cheaper than wooden---directions for 
making 263 

—— Moulding machine, what resulted from, or became 
of this invention 157 

BRIDGES of timber, ought to be protected by covers 
269, 270---uncovered they soon perish, but cover- 
ed they endure for many years 270 

BROAD tailed sheep, the Tunisian mountain, a fine 
variety---a pair presented to the Editor by Com- 
modore Jones and Captain Booth---Gen. Eaton 
brought some to the United States 320 

BUCKNER, R. B. on the cultivation of Indian corn 14 
---his opinions controverted 53-.--his reply on the 
management of corn 110---his remarks on ma- 
nures andthe culture of wheat 126 

BUCKWHEAT, when shelled an excellent food 53 
--an uncertain crop, but good to clean land-- 
quantity of seed and time of sowing 219---what 
is its relative value as food 407---cakes of, how to 
make sweet 342 

BUDS, nutriment for the next year’s, secreted this 
year, in the sap wood and roots---some are more 
mature than others 354---theory of their forma- 
tion---by inoculation or ingrafting on trees, or 
planting in the earth become plants---their growth 
insured, when planted, if covered by a glass which 
prevents exhalation---may generally be considered 
biennial plants, but of evergreens are annuals 361 
---their growth dependant on the pith or medula 
of plants 361---are miniature plants rooted in the 
trees, as seeds root in the earth 362---may be con- 
verted from leaf into flower or fruit buds 362, 364 
--when new onesare formed in midsummer, vege- 
tation seems to pause 363---theory of their growth 
consequent on ingrafting slips or buds 363---con- 
formation of internal or central 364—the central, 
most mature on fruit trees, &c. 370 

BUEL, Jesse, his address to the Albany Society 275, 
285—his remarks on the culture of Albany peas, 
Indian corn, wheat and turnips—with a remedy 
for ergot 344 

BUFFON, Arnold, makes good and cheap cotton 
hats 78 

BUILDINGS, on farms, should be well proportioned 
and neatly finished 102--of Earth or Pisé are of 
antique origin 4—implements used in making 11 
---should have stone foundations 20----have been 
erected in several countries, andsome near to 
Baltimore 14 (See Pisé buildings) 

BULBS, many raised from seeds, form for several 
years leaf bulbs before they have flower bulbs 
369-—the production of leaf bulbs and buds, pre- 
cedent to flowering bulbs, analogous to the gene- 
ration of the Aphis 369---slow production of fow- 
ering or mature buds 369, 370— bulbous roots 
are biennial plants 370—different stages of the 
Rowers or embryon plants 370—raised recently 





CONTENTS. 


from seed least liable to decay—laterals resem- 
ble parent bulbs~—summit, resemble seedlings 

BULL, Wm. R. solicits information on making oil 
from cotton seeds 581 

BULLS, should be of known good milch breeds 9 — 
compensation should always be demanded for 
the use of 9—breeding from half bloods ought 
to be discouraged 10 

BUNDY’S flax dressing machines, their usefulness 
variously estimated 2U6—his smallest size excel- 
lent for families - and his largest, or water power 
most suitable to the United States 301 —Harrison 
and Torrey, New-York, make the small ones for 
sale 344 

BURDETT, Sir Francis, on the agricultural distresses 
of England 241 

BURGWIN, G. W. B. on cotton planting 156—asks 
information about fern, or Scotch winn hedges 156 
---forms a project for benefitting the Agricultu- 
ral poor 215 

BURNS, cure for 224, 264—cotton beneficially used 
in curing 392 

BURNING vegetable cover, censured—destroys nine- 
tenths of it; is not as useful as composting—75 
of top soil, onlow ground adviseable 331—this 
unites salts to the land 531—of earth or clay has 
been extravagantly extolled 373—should be a 
smothering process 373——cannot beneficially 
change calcareous parts 373 (See Clay and Earth) 

BURR mill stones, their appearance and advantages 
over other kinds described 238 

BURROUGHS, Edward, on the different modes of 
burning earth for manure 333 

BUTTER, how to freshen for sauce 7—made readily, 
by freezing milk in winter 64—is not good from 
turnip fed cows 71—great quantity yielded by 
Teeswater cows 154—by Cramp’s cow 177 -by 
the Oak’s cow 179 - will cure the dysentery 224 

BYRON’S residence, described 381—romantic but 
useful training of his dogs 382 


Cc. 


CABBAGE, frequently worked, grows best 30—crops 
of and their value, 38—does not prosper in South 
Carolina, 52—how to use in feeding cattle, 150 
— value of, too lightly estimated 227—two crops 
of on same ground in one year; the Scotch tho’t 
best for cattle, 249—great weight of one, 300 - 
information as to the best kinds and mode of field 
culture solicited, 304—how best to save through 
winter for spring crops ; must be very gradually 
uncovered , how to rid of lice, 338—plants may 
be protected frum insects, 100—best sown early 
and on poor ground, occasionally forced as want- 
ed ; are better small than large, 405. 

CALCAREOUS Earths, contained in different fertile 
soils ; yields phosphorus, 385—the chief earth of 
vegetables ; crops consume very little of it; 
hastens putrefactive process, 386—forms oxalate 
of lime when applied on sorrel lands 387, 

—— SOILS permanently fertile ; super calcareous al- 
ways sterile, 315; MANURES enrich by pre- 
venting spontaneous waste and yielding up food 
to living plants; experiments with, 317 ; cost and 
effects of applying different quantities, 319. 

CALHOUN, J. C. made a luminous report on Inter- 
nal 'mprovements 297 

CALMUCKS, degraded condition of 378 

CALVES, how best to wean and feed, 6, 11, 64; su- 
gar useful in fattening, 46—extraordinary weight 
of, 119, 135, 223, 278; remarks on the Alderney 
Bull shown at the Maryland Exhibition, 134, 153 
—three produced and raised from one birth, 245 
—unusual deaths of, 278—quarter evil a disease 
of, 302; STOMACHS, how to preserve as ren- 
nett for cheese making, 23, 

CANALS, the Pennsylvania “ Union” is progressing, 
232—and will w the Susquehannah trade to 
Philadelphia, 380 ; a grand, southern one propos- 
ed 302—Chesapeake and Delaware new subscrip- 
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tions for completing; pamphlet published by Jo- 
shua Gilpin on, 379; state of old subscriptions to, 
380—New York and Ohio, obstacles to this route, 
403; James River or Potomac & Patapsco routes 
shorter, cheaper, not so long interrupted, fair 
prospects of completing these, and estimated cost 
of transportation on several, 411, 412, 413, 


CANDIES, beautifully made of purified tallow 296 

CANKER Worms, alder branches drive them from 
fruit trees 160 

CANTALEUPS, directions for raising, and protect- 
ing from bugs. 95 

CAPERS, a certain and profitable crop, 294 ~ Nas- 
turtions a good substitute for, 294 

CAPILLARY attraction, aids the circulation of sap in 
vegetables 171 

CAPITAL, the active, employed on farms too small 
for the fixed 57 

CAPITALISTS, small ones contend with difficulty 
against larger 122 

CAPONS, are excellent and easily made 192 

CARBON, minutely divided, probably combines with 
oxygen at every temperature and thus becomes 
soluble and a manure, 92; or Charcoal, improves 
the flavor of rum, 374 

CARBONIC Acid, how obtainable, 319; essential to 
the growth of vegetables 317—forms the char- 
coal obtainable from plants, 317 is re-absorbed 
by caustic lime, 387—to discover its precise ef- 
fect on vegetation is desirable, 387 

CARBONIC Acid Gas, decomposed in the light by 
vegetables, 92—in the atmosphere, is the chief 
nourishment of forests, 92 

CARBONATE of Lime, essential to fertility in soils, 
313 —causes of its fertilizing character 515— 
presence of, most correctly ascertained by using 
pneumatic ap paratus, hints for using, 314; very 
little exists in the soils of the United States, 
renders soils more durably fertile, 315, 318 but 
too much, causes sterility, 315; forms in which 
usually found, 319 

CARBONATE of Pot Ash, component parts of 319 

CAREY Matthew, proposes to republish his Essays on 
the protection due to manufactures 279 

CARROTS, useful in curing ulcers, 88—directions 
for raising, 338 ; their flowering stems are new 
plants, 371 ; account of a large crop, raised in 
Maryland, 383; great care in hoeing necessary 
to prevent branching, 383 

CARTS, cheapest and best when of single horse 


ower 386 
CARTWRIGHT, Dr. used sugar in fattening sheep, 
47 


CASEY, J. P. offers a treatise on Flowers, 72; and 
seeds for sale, 408 

CASHMERE Downy Goats, recently imported into 
France 167 

CASKS, how prepared to receive wine at Madeira 36 

CATALPA, grows wild in Missouri, 56—used for posts 
will last a long time in the ground, 375 

CAT-TAIL or Flag, a decoction of its roots will cure 
the dysentery 344 

CATTLE, hints on improving the breeds of, 1,9, 17, 
108 ; on selection of breeders, 1, 9; inferior ani- 
mals even of best breeds should be rejected, 9— 
distinct breeds perpetuate their established pro- 
perties, 1; by crossing them you blend the bad 
as well as good properties of both, yet one may 
predominate, 2; by using males of a pure breed 
the offspring after several generations come at 
last to resemble them, 2; rules for choosing 
between breeds, 1, 2,17, 149; too many head 
generally kept and badly, 14, 57, 162, 221; pam- 
pering for show and procession not commenda- 
ble, 17; should be discouraged by societies 268 ; 
often cruelly left unsheltered 19; may be cheaply 
raised and fattec with flaxseed jelly and straw, 
23; penned with sheep will protect them from 
dogs, 87 ; every farmer cught to raise some, and 
of improved breeds, 87 ; these require improved 
pastures, 223—sugar has been used to fatten, 








improvement in the breeds of, important to eve- 

ry farmer, 68, 162; now is substantially encourag- 

ed in Massachusetts, 244 ; to impound or recover 
when trespassing in Maryland, 93: importations 

otf into the U. S. 17, 98, 112, 140, 153, 244, 209— 

weights of 17, 18, 29, 37, 143, 165, 223, 240, 244; 

sales or prices of different breeds 143, 152, 

163, 178, 244; should be bred without horns 

108; should be adapted to climate 140, and soil 

140, 250, 266, and pasture 178; should have 

broad as well as deep chests 108; size of native 

breeds ought to be respected 109 ; easily sustain- 

ed by soiling 129; directions how to soil 129, 130; 

great number driven through parts of Virginia 

105, and annually purchased by one grazier 140 ; 

Bergami, his pedigree 144, hired 153, offered 

for sale 312 ; English opinions on different breeds 

144; Young’s remarks on 177; Marshal’s 177, 

178; Bakewell thought they shouid be barrel- 

bodied 177; size of, dependent onthe food thro’ 

several generations 153, good breeds might be 

formed of our present stock, 178, 244, 285; 

should be very gentle 177; moderate size best, 

except on very rich pasture 178; their bones, 
neck, head and legs, should be small 177; re- 
quire food, not in proportion to weight, but height 
end length, or remoteness of parts trom centre of 
circulation 178, 220; stall feeding 227 ; summer 
keeping 227; winter — 276; how to cure 
when boven 216; when afflicted by red water 

302; biceders of, improperly decry all but their 

favorite race 250. 

TEESWATER, their great excellence for milk, 

fiesh and early proof 19, 29, 143, 154; origin of 

this breed and race 154; have been useful in 

South Curolina 220, and now improving } the 

stock in Massachusetts 367. 

Alderney are ill shapen, but may give cream for 

the rich 19; are a vicious breed 153; Bulls, cor- 

rect the coarseness of the Holderness breed 

154. 

Devons, small, but fitest for draft 19, 30, 154, 

266; are good milkers and excellent beef 30, 

266; made active by early breeding 154 ; not 

the best for dairy or grazing 154. 

—— Holdcrness are coarse beasts, giving much thin 
milk, 19, 29. 

—Lancashire described 177; naturally long horn- 
ed 178. 

— Norman, give rich milk 29, 

— Bakewell, founded on Lancashire 177; good 
grazing but not for dairy 177 ; 

—— Tuscany, famousin the yoke 142; peculiarities 
of 269, 

——Hereford, kept more easily than Devons !78; re- 
semble Teeswater 178; are preferable to all 
other 178; agree with Sussex and Devon in essen- 
tial points 177 ; these are now blending at Lord 
Egremont’s 178. 

——Exhibitions, the second Maryland will be held 
248; aceount of the Massachusetts 243; of the 
London 147; the British excel the American at 
present 244; pens containing, should describe 
them 148; tend te improve breeds 243, 244, 
to advance agriculture, and social intercourse 345, 

CAVES, Weir’s described; saltpeter made from 
Madison’s 273. 

CEDAR, Hedges, to raise from berries 22. 

CELLERY Seed, good in soup 287. 

CEMENT, for iron flues 368. 

CENSUS, the law for taking, unwisely suffers house- 
hoki manufacturers to be taken with others 114. 

CHAFFING, fodder or bay for stock, saves one third. 

©HALK, only useful as manure in some places 69 ; 
cannot alter animal or vegetable substances 92 ; 
sweetens sour meadows—renders land red 387 ; 
composition 320, 385, 387; quantity per acre 
useful as manure, and how procured 387. 

GHALMEAU’S experiment on the culture of fruit- 
trees SSL. 
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CHAMPAGNE Wine,’ how to imitate 375. 

CHAMPION Charles, a distingnished improver of 
cattle 17; his stock descended from Comet 29. 

CHAPMAN, Doctor Isaac, his account of the Hessian 
fly, 166, 175. 

CHARCOAL, seed» will not vegetate in 391; does 
it decompose water, and free the hydrogen for 
‘plants 410; it is slightly decomposed by alkalies— 
mixed with pearl-ash they act powerfully on ve- 
getation 411. 

CHARITABLE Societies, ought to be formed by ag- 
riculturists 215, 

CHASE, Samuel, has built of pisé at Baltimore 14. 

CHEESE, directions for making, coloring, &c. 23. 

CHEMISTRY, explains the first process of vegetation 
59, 60; is useful in every employment 106—has 
advanced manufactures 106, 

CHEMISTS justly reproached for neglecting to ana- 
lyse soils 314; professors urged to make analy- 
ses 313; to tey experiments on the sanative pro- 
perties of trees 327; highly important that their 
views on agricultural matters should be sound 
179. 

CHEMICAL, Terms, explanation of several 319. 

CHERRIES, fairest when trees are planted in walks 
333; to preserve fresh for use 168, 

CHERRY TREES, causes of disease in, and cure 
for 342; varieties of, for sale 407, 415. 

CHESNUT Trees, their immense growth on the Island 
of Madeira 36; should be raised for fence rails 
284. 

CHEROKEE Rose, easily propagated by slip 87; 
botanical name of 120. 

CHICKORY, would grow profitably in South Carolina 
52; especially for sheep, and is not there hurt by 
winter 331; how to cultivate—is a species of 
Endive—makes much good fodder—yields abun- 
dantly and isa good substitute for clover in South 
Carolina 184; the native very inferior 65; price of 
seed in London 66; is a good substitute for coffee 
and how prepared 65. 

CHICKENS; how to manage 55. 

CHILDREN, farmers. should encourage theirs to 
garden 346, 

—— How to cure, of cholera 224. 

CHINA, the internal tonnage of, exceeds the whole 
owned by the rest of the world—great respect 
to agriculture in 297. 

CHINA Ware, how to mend 7, 

CHOCOLATE, made of corn 55; purple millet well 
substituted for 142, 

CHOLERA, to cure children of 224; a simple cure 
for 240, 376, 

CHRONOMETERS, new and valuable improvement 
on 176, 

CIDER, approximated to wine by freezing 272, 

CITIZENSHIP, was denied to merchants and me- 
chanics by Aristotle 122. 

CLAY, difinition of 320; effect of burning 372; mode 
and advantages of burning 230, 231; how can 
burning materially improve it, as manure, save by 
mechanical division 373; burning it for manure 
has been immoderately commended 373; is oxyge- 
nated by burning, then reaclily yields oxygen to 
vegetables 392, 393 ; thus freed of sulphuric acid 
393; value of, compared with ashes 391; com- 
bustion of, easily prolonged 392 ; labor of burn- 
ing and applying, are chief obstacles to greater 
use of 392; is seldom found pure 392, 

CLAY Soils, made friable by calcareous manures 317 
best pulverized by frost 60; not always improv- 
ed by additions of sand 393 

CLINE, Henry, on the principles of breeding and 
forms of animals 1U8 

CLINTON, Gov. De Witt, sends us hydraulic lime- 
stone and maha corn 152 

CLODS, burned and scattered on turnips drive off 

ies 1 

CLOVER, what should be substituted for this crop 
where plaster will not act 5, 38, 52; land tires 
of 62, 359-—contains gypsum, which is a good 
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manure for it 90; has become very uncertain 
126, 237 ; should not be pastured until it has 
bloomed 127 ; may be advantageously mixed with 
other grasses, 102 ; first crop, is unrivalled for 
hay ; second crop bad pasture; in wet sea- 
sons it salivates horses and hogs 140; requires/ 
very little labor to ¢ure as hay 88 ; should be 
plastered before turning it in 381, 413 ; a fair 
trial should be given to it in South Carolina, 
should be sown there before frost ceases 156— 
it will flourish there 169 ; does it require a pro. 
tecting cover 204 ; supposed new variety of 336 ; 
the sapling, a good kind 359 
SEED, best saved by the scythe,cleansed by tread. 
ing, and sown in chaff 88 ; should be sown in the 
fall 126 ; a simple good machine for cleaning 400 
—time> of sowing, 126, ! 56, 237, 359, 376; manner 
of sowing ; quantity to be sown 359, 376 ; re. 
marks on the choice of 359; is obtained in som: 
places from the first, and in others from the second 
crop 336 
COAL, now carried cheaply to Philadelphia by the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill 38 
——ASHES, a good manure 409 
COCKLE, sometimes grows on ears of wheat 207 
COCKE, Jno, W. on pisé buildings, bene plants, 
&e. 157 
CODFISH, directions for boilin 3118 
COFFEE, a cure fur the gravel O45, 269 ; is injurious] 
to health ; causes dispepsia 193 
— NUT tree, is a beautiful native of Kentucky an | 
Missouri ; Coffee made of its nuts 56 
COFFIN, Hon’ble John, presents a fine stallion to 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society 13.) 
COLD, what part of the day is it most intense 294 
COLES, Walter, on culture of potatoes and peaci 
trees 154 
COLLINGS, Robt. and Chas. distinguished breeder) 
of cattle 17, 19, 29; raised the celebrated bu 
Comet 29 


COLMAN, Benjamin, on the value and use of Mille§ 
142; he caltivites the purple millet 192; his re 
marks on cockle growing on ears of wheat 207 | 

ie Bas Mill Stones, appearance and use descri! 
e 23: 

COLOUR, light, the source of in plants 92— affects the 
action of light and heat 247, 248 

COLOURING in Fresco, directions for 34 

COLLEGES, should have professors. of Agticuld 
ture ' 34 

COLT, Peter, on the advantages of raising cattle frou 
improved breeds 22) 

COLZAT, yields a very fine oil, some seed expected 
from France 32§ 

COMBUSTION, distinguished from torrefaction 39 

COMMERCE, advances the science of agriculture b) 
furnishing new objects 57 ; immediately and re 
motely beneficial to agriculture 66; indepen 
dence of South America will open new source 
for 75 ; is now oppressed by too many regulation 
in the U, States 115 ; these ought to be repeale 
132 ; is the circulation of society 151 ; the tari! 
now depresses 154; prospers most by free es 
changes ; restrictions on, depress the price 
of agricultural produce 365 

COMPOST, grasses should be dressed with 242 
heaps, should be and are easily made under cove 
174, 175; the making of, generally useless 410 

CONGRESSIONAL Report on Macdonald and Dey’ 
flax dressing machine, and bleaching process 41 


CONNECTICUT, her population, particularly the fe 
male portion, peculiarly industrious and frug 
159 


CONSUMPTION, mode of alleviating 3 

COKE, Thos. W. remarks on merino and south dow 
sheep 233, thinks lightly of British board 
agriculture 257 ; voted against the war with th 
American Colonies and moved for peace ; h 
remarks on the causes of present distress | 
England 258 
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COOK, Wm. on the choice of seed corn 216 

COOKERY, a scientific treatise on, much wanted 195 

COOPER, Benj. W. on root crops, cabbage, peas, 
fences, &c. 3 

COOPER, Dr. T. has published a valuable emporium 
of the arts and sciences 65 

CORN, great crops of 8, 18, 19, 56, 63, 152, 162, 276, 
286, 325, 335, 344— how and at what distance to 
plant 8, 15, 39, 219, 292, 307, 335, 336, 341, 344, 
347, 376 ; time of planting 154, 292, 330; how to 
cultivate 14, 18, 39, 40, 66, 196, 219, 329, 335, 
336, 376 ; planted late may succeed 133 ; should 
be planted early 292 ; then it shoots lower, fills 
better, is safe from frost 374 ; requires a free circu- 
lation of air 15 ; should be provided and employed 
tor soiling cattle 130; graziers may feed it green 
to cattle 141; is liable to heat and mould on the 
ear in bulk 54; should be kept in ventilated 
houses 154; how affected in its growth by grass 
14, 54, 292 ; a productive, northern kind 56 ; seed 
should be obtained from northern climates 31, 238; 
taken fromthe north to lower latitudes gives 
more grain and less fodder 31 ; it should be cho- 
sen from pro@ific stalks 216, 253, 307; chang- 
es by change of climate 152; varieties should be 
tried and éxperiments made 152, 165; taken 
from south to the north will not ripen 238---vari- 
eties in Missouri 55; and in Maryland 307 ; endless 
varieties may be formed 307 ; some early ripening 
kinds ; the golden sioux, very fine for the eastern 
stases 339; the maha is productive 152; small kinds 
may be planted close 18; ten hands may cut and 
stack one hundred acres in eight days 16; one hand 
will strip blades off anacreinaday 197; should 
be planted on ridges and deep 39, 40; should 
be ploughed last when waist high and before it 
tassels 40,329 ; will support more live stock than 
turnips from same land 71 ; how to protect from 
cut worm 164,376; is exempt from their ravages 
after wheat crop 94, 119, 125, 164; but isnot ona 
winter fallow 94; most injured by them when deep 
planted 375 ; spirit obtainable from 106; the stalks 
furnish the bestand most of its fodder 111; stalks 
should be thinned when the plants have grown 
so as to guide us 3#7---must be pulled but not cut 
off 374; the number of stalks must be large if 
we would make a large crop 292, 303; are easily 
chaffed by Eastman’s machine 326 ; are an excel- 
ent source of manure 276; they should be well 
trodden into manure by cattle 140; the blades of, 
not worth the labor of gathering, but if attempted 
should be cured untied 111; should be plough- 
ed after planting 13°; is benefitted, by previous 
winter fallow 61; although sprouted, grows well 
874; fodder obtainable from an acre of 376; 
knives easily made to cut when saving it 376 ; 
twice as much of corn per acre may be raised, as 
of wheat 292; unjust prejudice against this 
crop 292 ; is best topped early and bladed 
late 375. best and quickly husked on the 
stalk 375; how to cure if frost bitten 224— 
may be cultivated without hand hoes 216— 
injured by applying salt when planted 155— 

et salt herrings are an excellent manure for 
it 179; ground into meal for food of live stock 
saves one third beside the toll 198; wide or 
distant rows yield best 336; yields best when 
manured in drill 338; succeeds although twice 
cut down by frost 330; what is its intrinsic rela- 
tive value as food 407; roots extensive 276 
—they spread five feet around 367, 

——- CROPS, on four and six field course compared 
341 ; ploughing and hoeing them superseded by 
use of harrows 341; best manured around the 
hill 367 ; encreased by gypsum and ashes <99, 
413 ; doubled by ashes 367, 

CORN-SHELLERS, excellent machines 352 

“CORN-HILL,” directs how to protect corn crops 
from cut worm 164 

CORROSIVE sublimate, usefully applied to plum and 
peach tree roots 400 
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CORRESPONDENTS, their right to ask for informa- 
tion 31 ; their readiness to answer enquiries com- 
mended 31 

COTTON, now a chief export, was not a native of 
the U. States 58; has diminished flax culture 
109 ; how to prevent rust on 119; culture ex- 
tended by inventions that prepare the wool 124 
—may be grown in Illinois, Long Island, New 
Jersey and New York 406—cleaned or gined in A- 
Jabama for one-twelfth 124-- good hats made of 78 
—manufactures made cheap by prohibitory duties 
51; cloths how to clean 272; different opinions 
on its culture noticed 165 ; has a tap root 298— 
experiments should be made in each district with 
every kind of 165 ; sowed broad cast would give a 
good coat for turning in green 156 ; valuable im- 
provement on the cotton gin 256; information on 
its culture solicited 264—has not a book been 
published on this subject 299; home consumption 
and demand for 279 ; times of planting 298, 299 ; 
mode 156, 298, 299, 329—quantity of cotton seed 
156, 298, 299; mode of preparing ground 298, 
299 ; task of one hand hoeing 298 ; and picking 
298 ; should be gradually thinned 298, 299 ; pro- 
per distances of plants 299 ; labor on this crop 299 
—produce of 298, 299—to protect from worms 
298—should be picked with great care 298— 
how to scaffold for drying 298 : necessary tillage 
299 ; gin-house, warehouse, and scaffold should 
not touch 298—rot is very destructive 299 ; not 
rey me by sulphur fumes 299 ; green seed 

ind best on river swamps 298—Manilla seed re- 
ceived, and distributed 278 

— SEED, importance of rightly selecting 238, 330 
--how to prepare 249—should it, as a manure, be 
applied fresh or after vegetation 331 - 

COTTON Planters, peculiarly favored by the high 
duties on cotton goods 43; urged to use the 
plough more freely 44, 

“COTTON Planter’, on the temperature of our cli- 
mate 299; advises agricultural societies in South 
Carolina to unite as done in Virginia 592; re- 
commends turning in broad cast growing cotton 
to improve land 196 ; advises to establish agricul- 
tural societies, make agricultural experiments, 
with remarks on harvesting 165; censures the 
neglect of our own agricultural writers 191 ; 
remarks on oats, advantages of frequent tillage 
= distribution of agricultural premiums 149, 

——* A short staple planter’ on the culture of cot- 
ton 299, 

* COUNTRYMAN” on the marks of good cows 118. 

COWEN, Esek. addresses Saratoga society on the im- 
portance of education 210, 

COWS, correct mode of comparing 1; should always 
be put to bulls of good milk breeds 9; the least 
handsome, often the best 178; good ones, well 
kept, can alone be profitable 170; points of good 
milkers 177, 178; an early bearing and fertile 
one 245; should have salt often71; should be 
milked three times a day for three months after 
calving 71; how to soil 71 129; ancient and mo- 
dern descriptions of good ones 118 ; still compel- 
led to draw the yoke in parts of France 375, 

-———Alderney, give very rich, tho’ but little milk 


29 





Holderness gives much but thin milk 29 

—— Teeswater give a great deal of good milk 19 
quantity of butter and milk yield- 

ed by one 154 


——Cramp’s was a Sussex 177; her great yield in 
milk and butter 177, 285; her food and profit 
178, 285, 

——Oak’s her food and great produce 178, 285, 

——Bakewell ; not good milkers 177, 

COX, John, on the excellence of millet 224. 

COXE, William, on curing hams, and diffcrence in 
the breeds of swine 158; advises to freeze ci- 
der 272, 

CRAMP’S Cow, her great yield in milk and butter 
177; her food 178, 285, ° 


vil 


CREEPERS, grew wild in Missouri 50. 

CROOK, Thomas B. on the management of calves 64. 

CROPS, many different kinds*ought to be attempted 
by one person 289, 294; bad ones the result of 
mismanagement 15; advantages of raising but 
few kinds by same person 15, 28; proportions 
that should be in grain and grass 62; none 
require peculiar soils 70; might be perpetu- 
ated on the same ground 90, 91; should be 
changed often on same land 331 ; of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia Farmers compared 126; for enclos- 
ing green, ought not to seed, or be too valuable 
156; should be turned in when blooming 173, 
proper courses of 174; by attempting too large, 
all are neglected 170; premiums are awarded 
for, on improper principles 268; causes of dif- 
ference, in a course of years often unknown 366; 
produce of, under given treatment 276; what, 
practicable with stated force 290; three raised, 
im one year, on same spot in New York 359; large 
ones, may be raised too dearly 340, 

CROWFOOT Grass, valuable in Georgia 224, 

CUCUMBERS, to save from bugs 160, 

CULTIVATORS, for sale 312, 

CUMMINS E, H. on cotton hats 78, 

CURRANT Bushes, for sale 416, 

CURRENCY, its rapid reduction ruinous 121, 

—— A national one, was recommended by President 
Madison, and ought to have been created by 
Congress 121, 

CURWEN, on the different breeds of cattle 19; on 
the pedigree of Bull Bergami 144; remarks on 
Alderney cattle and a calf 153, 

CURRIERS Shavings, a good manure 402. 

CUTS, Pisé buildings, implements, &c, 12, 13, 21, 














— Potatoes in ridge culture 30 
Dairy House vt 
Llama 76 

—— Alpaca b+ 

—— Huanaca 95 
Vicuna 107 

—— Horse Rake 135 

—— Mr. S***’s estate 138 

—— Plough of Minorca 142 

—— Cotton Seed coverer 156 

—— Oaks, or Danvers Cow 179 

—— Flues in Tobacco houses 200 
Marshall’s coulter plough or ripper 205 

—— Horse, line of draft 209 

—— Pond or road scoop, or shovel 252 

—— Sod bank and_brick serpentine wall 263 

—— Weir’s cave 275 

—— Virginia Vobacco press 254 

—-» Roots of mangle wurtzel and carrots 293 

—— Corn-harrow or cultivator 312 

-—— Eastman’s straw cutter 326 

-—— Roots and branches of transplanted wheat 55t 

—— Stills, vats and cysterns for distilling spirits 57+ 

— Tobacco hot-bed 390 

397 


—— Ringold’s thrashing roller 

CUT-WORM, does no injury to corn, planted on 
wheat stubble 94, 119, 125; not destroyed, but 
diminished by winter fallow 94, 125, 375; may 
be destrayed by September ploughing 154; anc 
diminished by spring ploughing 351 ; how to pro- 
tect corn against 16+, easily destroyed by swine 
234; how to entrap 376; cuts off the corn below 
the ground 375, 

CYMBLINS, a good food for hogs ; large crop of ; 
more easily raised and kept than pumpkins, how 
and when to plant 3; might be planted among 
corn at the last dressing 4. 


D. 


DACTYLI!S, or orchard grass, a very good one, 
would do well in southern states 184 

DAGON or Carey plough, good in light soil 85 

DAIRY, plan of constructing, for winter as well as 
summer; how to fix troughs in—double walls 
would be useful---water from ice house should 
pass into 71---premiums should be given for the 
best annual produce of 269 
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DAMSON trees for sale 408 

DANGERFIELD, Dr. W. A.’s address to the Prince 
George’s Agricyltural Society, Maryland 85---his 
lamented decease 297 

DANVER’S or Oak’s prize cow, her great yield of 
milk and butter 178, 179 

DARBY, John, on ciiring hams, fatting hogs, differ- 
ence in breeds, best age and weight JOU 

DARWIN on the economy of vegetation 353, 361, 369 

DAVIS, Gideon, makes good ploughs and of light 
draft 85---his essay on horse power and draft of 
ploughs 229---his ploughs of easy draught, cer- 
tificate of trial 250---prices of them 3501---sug- 
gests a mode of preventing water, raised through 
pumps, being badly tasted 278 

DAVY, Sir Humphrey, » good chymist but bad far- 
mer 173 

DEARBORN, Gen. H. A. S. on the culture, manufac- 
ture, and employment of woad, pastel, or isatis 77 
---presents woad seed and copies of Lasterie on 
Woad, translated by him, to Massachusetts Agri- 

» cultural societies 77 

DEBARKING trees, makes the timber more durable 

363 

DEEP PLOUGHING, when beueficial 85, 102 --when 
injurious 85---highly useful if attained gradually 
39, 44-..useful to growing crops on low land 
44 

DENTON, a fine Teeswater bull, nowvery usefully 
employed in Massachusetts 567 

DERBY, E. H. directs how to make good butter and 
quickly, by freezing the milk 64---gives an ac- 
count of the Oaks’ or Danvers prize cow 179--- 
raises good potatoes from shoots 267 

D’EVEREUX, Gen. sends some arracacha to the 
Editor 327; but these roots did not vegetate, Ed, 

DEVON cattle, are small 19; good milkers 30; but not 
the best for the dairy 154; make exeellent beef 50 
~~are the best for draft 19, 30, 154----are often 
small in the chest 108---described by Lord Som- 
merville 153---their neatness and activity caused 
by breeding young 154---exhibition of some pre- 
sented by Mr. Coke of England, to Mr. Patterson 
of Baltimore 98-.-increase and disposal of these 
animals 112 

DEY, Anthony, states his practice and experiments in 
Flax husbandry 305, 357, 358 

——employs Macdonald to build him an approved 
new flax and hemp dressing machine 301, 505, 
415-- -Congressional report on his process of 
bleaching, and his and Macdonald’s flax and hemp 
dressing machine 413 

DICTIONARY, Miller’s gardener’s, Martin’s edition, 
a very excellent work 53 

DIET, we suffer from iis discordant nature—-it should 
be simple and slender 194---how to remedy dis- 
eases caused by improper food 195 

DISCOV’ RIES, often announced, when none are 
really made 372 

DISHLEY sheep, a ram imported into the United 
States 63---queries on the origin of this breed 222 

DISTEMPER, will not vaccination prevent dogs hav- 
ing it 309 

DISTILLATION of rum, as practised in Jamaica 374 
---Vats should not be filled, should be of size su't- 
ed to the stills---if shallow work quicker than 
when deep--best form of, number and size to 
give stated yield per week 374--Sweets yield best 
when fresh; how, and in what, to mix and settle 
them and dunder 374---how to rid of empyreuma 
374---best form, material and size of Stills 374--- 
how to make spirits American proof 374 

DITCHING ought to be sufficient in all moist places 

127 

DIVISION of labour, beneficial in agriculture, as 
proved in 'rance 28 

DOGS, how to break them from suckingeggs 375 

——The Newfoundland valuable if well trained 382 

DOMPFSTIC Encyclopedia a valuable work 240, 285 
---extracts from 255, 295 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES ought to be en- 
couraged 103 
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DRAINING, very important to crops and health zo 
<9 

DRILL culture, advantages of 276, 287---gains ground 
in England and Scotland 257 

DRINK, should be water, when we are inhealth 194 

DROUGHT, years of, ought to be guarded against 
by reservations of food 129---made less injurious 
by frequent tillage 150---a very remarkable — 

YRC 

DRY rot in timber, by what occasioned, and how to 
prevent 310, 328 

DUCK or sail cloths, now manufactured in New Jer. 
sey frum foreign flax, so as to excel the Russian 
109---and not to mildew 112-the yarns are 
steamed to prevent it; these are spun by ma- 
chinery. 124 

DUCKS, the Muscovy how to raise 55 

DUNLOP, Sarah Bella, on the trees, shrubs and maize 
of M’ssouri 55 

DURHAM cattle, the same as Teeswater 29 

DUTIES have mace domestic cottons permanently 
cheap 41---protecting manufactures, may cause 
temporary evils, but work permanent good 41--- 
levied by the United States do not sufficiently 
favour the consumers of our surplus produce 43 
---some farmers ask their increase to protect ma- 
nufactures 49---others pray for their reduction $25 
---prohibitory are unconstitutional 66---restrictive 
create monopolies and are unjust 322, 325--- 
facturers 67, 114, 159-- their only lawful object is 
revenue 103, 150, 325—and for this purpose they 
their encrease not desired even by most manu- 
should be moderate 151.--being high, household 
manufactures have been forced in Virginia; far- 
mers have become artificers ; the division of la- 
bour is prevented and revenue diminished 115--- 
revenue often diminished by raising them 115, 
151, 366---and is often encreased by reducing 
them 115, 151, 322, 323, 324-.-the present aver: 
age rate of 324---are oppressive to commerce 
and agriculture 322, 323, 324---have destroyed 
the India cotton cloth trade 322.---are double of 
the former by law, but quadrupled by the low 
price of surplus produce 323-.-which, should now 
be repealed 325---“ Protecting” their cost to the 
nation 18?--rignt mode of ascertaining this 183 
---their advocates perseveringly unfair 183---they 
should agree to bounties for hot house plants 183 
--a project of this kind suggested 183---on im- 
ports, collected cheaply by the treasury, but 
dearly to the cunsumer 322---credit on should be 
discontinued, being chiefly advantageous to 
foreigners 356 

—— On auction sales and foreign bounties, should be 
levied 557 : 

DUTTON, Samuel has a productive variety of corn 56 

DYES, a knowledge of those used by South Ameri- 
can Indians would be advantageous 108 

DYEING, permanent blue ; woad, pastel, or Isatis in- 
dispensable in 77, 406—now well understood in 
Massachusetts 261—pot ash vat, used in, injuri- 
ous to the cloth, and will not fix the colour 406 

DYNANOMETER, or spring swingletree, mode of 
using 272 

DYSENTERY cured by a decoction of blackberry 
roots 160-.-by butter 224-.-several receipts for 
curing 254, 344 


E. 


EARTH, Suitable for Pisé building 28, 33; effects of 
beating 28 ; supposed action of different kinds on 
various soils 101; Rozier’s treatise on 348 ; classes 
them into four soils and describes their properties 
545 ; burned to Ashes, and scattered on turnips 
will drive off fly 297; are an excellent manure 
and more durable than wood ashes 333 ; mode of 
applying them, and reports of their usefulness 
394 ; surface soil should be only torrified 333 
373 ; sub-soil should not be heated too high 333, 
but should be burned to ashes 373; different, 
kinds adapted to burning 333 , when burned, acts 
quicker than lime 334; is made more capable of 
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imbibing food for plants 334, 393 ; is most useful 
on strong clay soils 335; attracts moisture for the 
crops 335; is excellent on old gardens 335; is 
twice as good as compost 335; is an excellent 
top dressing on. grass 391; Torrifying dissipates 
vegetable matter in 373; Paring and burning 
produced great crops, was pushed to extremities, 
and thus into discredit 393, 394; chemical reasons 
favor the practice of 393; proper depth to pare 
393; should be fired slowly 393; best size of 
heaps 393; when burned to ashes should be en- 
tirely removed, and these spots will be the most 
fertile 393, 

EASTMAN, Jonathan, sells Hotchkisses straw cut- 
ter 232; has invented, makes and sells an im- 
proved, excellent straw cutter 326, 328, 

ECONOMY, approached through expenditure 381, 

ECONOMICUS, on saving fuel 118. 

EDINBURGH, like Athens, devoted to literature 382- 


EDITOR’S receipt of Arracacha from South America 
327 ; his remarks to his subscribers 8, 136—on 
the intrinsic relative value of several green crops 
38, 39 ; Stock-Farm, animals now on 24; efforts 
to improve the live stock if Maryland aided 30; 
and highly approved 62; attegtion called to the 
establishment of a fruit nursery 43 ; loss by fire 
72 ; remarks on Baltimore proceedings relative to 
the inspection of Tobacco 14 ; ride in Virginia 
and remarks on its husbandry 65, 105, 137, 161, 


252, 273, 281; letter to Comodore Porter asking | 


information about timber 185; remarks on Wier’s 
cave 273 ; enquiry on corn culture 292 ; remarks 
on purification of oil and tallow 296 ; reception 
of broad tailed Tunisian sheep 320, 

EDUCATION, of the whole people, necessary in the 
United States 81; ought to be provided for in 
each of the United States, by an appropriation of 
public lands 81; disputed 215; peculiar importance 
of, to our agricultural population 2! 1, 

EGGS, how to break dogs of sucking 375, 

FEGG-PLANTS, remarkably large ones 302. 


ELDER-! RFE or Bush, virtues and use of 128, 137, | 


offensive to insects 160, 

FLEMENTS, transferrable to different bodies but nat 
convertible into each other 89, 

ELLIS, Charles, experiments with sugar in fattening 
cattle 46, 

EMIGRATION to the West, injurious to the seaboard 
states 122 ; very great from North Carolina 170 , 
deprecated and modes of preventing 130, 170, 

EMORY, Major T. states the pedigree of his prize 
bull 119, 

EMPLOYMENTS, the government of the United 
States, has no right to prop or prostrate 66, 
EMPORIUM of Arts and Science, a valuable work 

edited by Dr. Thomas Cooper 65, 


EMPY®EUMA, how to destroy in molasses; must | 


be excluded from choice rum 374, 

ENCLOSING System, of Col. Taylor, excellent for 
southern states 5; imperfect as it does not in- 
elude grazing to provide animal manure 85 ; 
on acid soils may not be useful 316, 

—— Crops, recommended for, 174, 331; they should 
be turned in before too dry 331, and why useful 
40), 

ENGLAND, her agriculturists adopt profitable means 
or modes of farming 57; cannot do without fo- 
reign timber 201; encourages the planting of 
forest trees 201; but few counties of, can boast 
great agricultural improvement 378 ; many of her 
“ subjects severely oppressed and degraded 

ENQUIRER, asks how they pack hay in New England 
64; on the management of pear trees 23 ; on the 
influence of trees upon our health 327 ; points 
out a fit object for premiums 343 ; on the limited 
efficacy of gypsum and ashes 367. 

EPSOM SALTS, how formed 320, 

way mode of ascertaining the precise time of 

5. 

ERGOTS, observed on volunteer rye; is prevented by 

steeping seed—noticed on spear grass 344. 
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ERSKINE, Lord, on the causes of agricultural distress 
in England 234. 

ESOPUS, mill stones ; appearance and use of 239. 

EXCAVA10K, great operations of, in New York 296, 

EXCISE-DRAWBACKs, given by England to foster 
her manufactures and depress others 51. 

EXPERIMENTS, should be made under precisely si- 
milar circumstances 44; should be oft repeated 
before they are relied on 113, 155, 249, 332, 366 ; 
should be attempted on a smail scale 131, 345; 
repgrts of very useful 15U; ought to be reported 
whé@ther successful or not 163, 379; importance 
of making 332; fair and full reports of, stating 
soils, manures, culture, produce, labor, rent and 
profit, very useful 347. 

* EXILE,” an imported Cleveland bay horse 24; is 
offered on sale 384, 

axes indirectly depreciated by tax on imports 
150. 

EVERGREENS, reason for not loosing their verdure, 
ang of are annuals, have no bleeding season 

61 
EYES, remedy for soreness of 24, 272, 


F. 


F***** on the cultivation of Indian corn 292, 341— 
on rotations of crops 309, 399—reprobates the 
enticement and concealment of slaves 340---on 
the destruction of garlic 399 

F**. N. on mistakes in agricultural chemistry 179 

FALLOW, or rest; supposed necessity for, originat- 
ed in errors now exposed 378 

FALLOW CROPS, extensive only for want of ma- 
nure 354---best un stale ploughing 249---of wheat 
better than on corn ground, and more easily 
sowed 204---of Furope, inferior to our maize 399 

FANS, or winnowing machines, report on by the 
Maryland Agricultural Society 99 

FARM acconnts, should be kept ; shewing labour, ne 

79 

FARM buildings, remarks on their arrangement 102 
---plans for desirable 379 

**FARMER, an American” on the planting of trees, 
thorns and shrubs 43 

“ FAKMER, A” on the durability of timber cut at 
different seasons 158----on the principles which 
should govern the distribution of premiums 268 

“FARMER, A Massachusetts” gives an account of 
his crop of mangel wurtzel, and the consumption 
of it 509 

“ FARMER, a Virginia” on breaking dogs of sucking 
eggs 375 

“FARMER of the United States’ on the home trade 
and protection due to manufactures 187 

“FARMER, an English” on the construction of 
wheels 222 

“FA'MER, a Young” wishes to know what manure 
can be made from specified number of animals i19 

FARMEKS oc ght not to attempt too many kinds of 
crops 15---ought to make various crops so as to 
divide their risks 109---some in the United States 
ask government to protect manufactures 49---- 
their profits arise on the comforts and luxuries of 
life 50---injured by their prejudices----should 
strive to be proficients in agriculture 57---should 
cultivate less land, and this better 57, 102, 170, 
219, 277---should raise every animal they need 87 
---should be regularly educated to their business 67 
--should endeavour to raise great acreable pro- 
duce 105---should survey their fields 170---should 
study themselves, and have their children well 
educated 211---should avoid unprofitable fashions 
214---ought not to transmute their crops but for 

ain 268---may easily learn to repair their own 
implements ’43---substantially ericourage the im- 
provement of cattle in Massachusetts 244---should 
operate witha steady eye to profit 277---should 
favour the protection of domestic manufactures 
291---not now so well off as planters of cotton 
and tobacco 291----should make tovrs through 
well cultivated distriets---give *heir children ap- 
propriate education 345---and teach them early 
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to garden 346---now pay an immense bounty to 
support manufacturers 366 

“ FAKMERS’ MAGAZINE” an excellent work, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh 136 

FARMING incompatible with grazing 15--accords 
with grazing and breeding 86---is a profession, and 
not the lesson of a day 67 

FARMS are too large in the United States for the 
active capitals employed thereon 57---their ap- 
pearance indicates their owner’s habits 101--- 
immense size of, in the Southern states 105--- 
large may be worked as well as smaller 126-- 
experimental ought to be established 297---- 
southern habits require large ones 340 


FARM YARDS, best position and arrangemeut of 
102, 275 
FAREY, John, enquires as to the origin of Dishley 
sheep 222---states facts to support the idea of 
superfatation $08 
FATIGUE, endured best on light fare 194 
FEA! HERS, efficacious as a manure 402 
FEATHER Grass, affords winter and spring pasture in 
South Carolina 213 
FEEDING, often wastefully done out of farm yards 
275 
FELON, cure for 311 
FENCES, folly and cost of interior in this country 
38---cost of post and rail 160, 284---of iron wire 
160----of stone,cheapest where this matcrial 
abounds 262---their necessity supposed to be per- 
petual 160---chesnut and locust trees should be 
raised for making 160—this would require but 
very little land 284, 291—rails of should be 
placed bark upwards 172—others say heart up- 
wards 2)0—are cheapest and how made of stone 
243---of brick cheap and substantial 262---of sods, 
best in some districts 262 
FENWICK, Athenaseus, enquires for portable mills 11 
FERMENTATION proceeds most rapidly in shallow 
vessels 374 
FEUDAL relations still exist, as between landlord and 
tenant in France and England 378 
FEVERS, autumnal, proper treatment of 195 
—— Intermittent probably produced by Jamestown 
weed 297 
FIG trees for sale 408 416---they should be cultivated 
in the Southern states 294---will shoot at their 
joints if kept moist 372 
FIOKLN grass, very good but extravagantly extolled 
373---affords winter food on marshes 373 
FIRE fertilizes land 281 
FISH, how to supply ponds with 88---an excellent 
mcnure 402 


FISHBURN, Gen. a conspicuous advocate for the use 
of the plough in South Carolina 44 
FISHE! , Charles, his address to the Rowan Agyricul- 
tural Society, N. C. 169 
FLAX, England prevents its importation by heavy 
duties 49.--best manures for 116, 358---produce 
per acre in fibre 124, 505---in seed 124---and in 
stems 305---cost of raising crops of 124, 505, 414 
--expense of preparing 124, 306, 414---value of 
this crop 124, 306, 758---change of seed neces- 
sary 115, 116, 305, 357---the interior and mari- 
time districts should exchange secd 305---neces- 
sity cf getting it clean 305, 357—is an exhaust- 
ing ciop, and why 109, 334—should be followed 
by grass 110—thrives in most climatesi !6—should 
grow on moist land 109, 116—preparation for 116, 
117— seeding 123, 305, ‘57—pulling 123, 305, 357 
—dr: ing 358---bundling and housing 358—saving 
seed 123—weeding 125--requires change of 
land or fields 305----this doubted 506-- great 
quantity drest in one day by one person 43— 
dressing, premium offered for the best method of 
192-. now chiefly done by machinery in Ireland 
124.--and as cheaply at mills in some parts of 
New-York 124---dressed by machinery better than 
by wretting 206, 2vU7—dressing by laree machi- 
_ nery and cost therect 301, 506, 414---advantages of 
558— process and season for waier wretting in the 
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United States 124—might be steam wretted 124 
---water wretted better than dew wretted 206, 
207—water wretting easily managed---dew wret- 
ting is precarious 206—English wretting process 
207—reason for preferring water over dew 
wretting—siould be wretted not rotted 270 
—should be bleached before spinning 249— 
bleaching process 206, 358, 414—not injured by 
frosts of spring 305—always stands to form seeds 
301—should always yield fibre and seed 123—an 
‘approved machine for separating 251—great 

amount of, now annually imported into the United 
States 375, 414—a long variety preferable 305~— 
a premium crop, its cost and management 336 

——BUNDYS not brought into general use in Eng- 
land 165, 206---but small ones are very useful im 
families 30i—these are made in New-York by 
Harrison and Torrey 344---beautiful samples of 
fibre as prepared by, and sent to the Editor 344 
—his water power machine is very valuable 302 

——MACHINES for dressing, premiums offered 
for 206—why not so necessary in the United 
States as in England 165—experiments to im- 
prove will be useful 269—those used in New- 
York, enquired about 216---cost and operation of 
301—a large one made by Harrison and Torrey 
was not useful 216—one made for the Philadel- 
phia Society, complicated and costly 206---but 
likely to prove sutisfactory 224..a new brake 
and scutcher invented 206—Dey and Macdonald’s, 
estimate of theircost and earnings .06---certifi- 
cates of its operations 561, 305—Congressional 
report on 415---opcns a new prospect to our far- 
mers 306 

——HUSBANDRY, remarks on causes now favouring 
its extension 109, i15, (24; 269--notice of its 
early progress in England 110 

—SEED, directions for choosing 123---ought to be 
brought from distant countries, and chosen from 
soils of opposite texture 115---was originally 
brought from Egypt 109---Foreign is preferred 
in treland and other countries 116---produces 
best every where 116---immense import for sow- 
ing in Germany---American, the amount export. 
ed has diminished 109—produces the finest flax 
in Ireland 115 
——CAKE ascheap food as seed 6 

JELLY goou food for calves 6, 11,64—and 
fatting and store cattle 23 

FLIES, to protect horses from 51—to drive off tur- 
nips 166, 297 

FLOWERS of bulbuous roots, enlarged by destroying 
the leaf bulbs 370 

FLUES, how to form in tobacco houses 200, 381 

FODDE* of maize better than wheat or rye straw 
52 —how saved 16, 54, 111, 197, 576—how to feed 
134—of millet, good and abundant 53—of chicko- 
ry, Very good 65 

FOLDING sheep, its fertilizing effect favors the 
plan of using fresh animal manure 401 

FORCING houses, remarks on constructing and man- 
aging 27 

FORMAN, Genl. T. M. on the names of grasses 399 

FOREST trees, ought now to be planted throughout 
the United States 43—a variety for sale 416 

FORESTS, we waste ours 180—this is a cause of sick- 
ness 297—our fathers had to clear off many, we 
should spare the rest 198—are very rare in Eng- 
land, and too lately prized 181--the attempt of 
king John to destroy them, gave to England a 
charter 186 

FRANCE, Cashmere downy goats introduced there by 
patronage of government 167 —has preserved her 
forests by strict laws, so as to supply her wants 
198—offers. premiums to favor economy of tim- 
ber in naval architecture 201—progresses slowly 
in agricultural improvements 378; depreseed state 
of tenants or cottagers in 378 

FREDERICK, of Prussia, advanced agriculture in his 
kingdom by judicious bounties 10+ 

FRENCH cooks revenge 

FRESCO coloring, directions for. 
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| FROST, smoke prevents injury by 390—comes aa- 
nually more untimely 299—late and early occur- 
rence of in Maryland 37—in South Carolina 45 
— pulverizes better than any other agent 60—ac- 
tion of,, extended by ridging land 60 
“FRUIT, how to hasten against walls 26-of one kind 
: only, raised by entire villages in France 28—con- 
tains food for the seed, and contributes to the 
growth thereof 353—injured, but not destroyed 
by the loss of leaves on the trees 362 
FRUIT trees, should be always of the best varieties 
102—young ones will not grow well where old 
ones of same species have stood 109 —this denied 
191—tan, whilst fresh, invigorates and protects 
them from insects 117, 312—varieties for sale 256, 
288, 407, 415—are a source of great pleasure and 
some profit 235 girdling forces them to hear 
362—all kinds thrive in South Carolina 330 — 
will produce apples from seed in twelve years 354 
—should not have their stalks trimmed too high 
34#2—scoring useful to 342 —ringing or girdling 
injurious to 34#2—to cure diseases of cherry 
frees .42.-how to plant 342 -should be staked 
only one season 342 their central buds or shoots 
most mature 370 -- why seedlings are slow and in- 
grafted quick to flower or fruit 363, 571—why 
grafts from seedlings are slow to bear, and grafts 
trom ingrafted trees quick 362—their vegetation 
beneficially retarded in the spring by tan 400--- 
subsoil usefully placed around their stalks 400 
"FUEL, modes of economizing 118, 128, 297 
J}FUNDHOLDERS, should be taxed 234, 241, 259 
Bp 
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peas, pea vines, and fatting 


. 
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GAILLARD, J.D. on 
/ hogs 197. 
MGALLOWAY Cattle, the Scotch hornless, a good 
i breed, give very rich milk 178. 
' GARDENS, the English royal, is illiberally conduct- 
: ed 25; the French national, is very useful 25 ; 
are necessary to comfort on farms 102, 285, 
| GARDEN mould, characteristics of 116 
' GARDENING, very perfect in Scotland 383 
IGARDEN seed, ought not to be raked or harrowed 
but hoed in 337 ; directions for chosing and ga- 
: thering 337 
'GARNETT, James M. his address to Fredericksburg 
) pase society 113 ; on the culture of corn 
' GARLIC, destroyed by oats after corn, although not 
by other spring grain 399 
“GAS, chemical explanation of this term 320 
| GER, Thomas, on the advantages of Beatson’s hus- 
H ye 223 
| GEES#H, directions for nosy | and managing 55—if 
i mongrels, will not breed 351 
 GEORGAS, controverts the idea of superfetation 351 
| GEORGIAN, on the cure of rattle snake bites 278 
_ GERMINATION, its action on the air similar to that 
; of combustion 59 —is impeded by light 60 
| GERMANS, comfortless state of 378 
GIBBS, George, on the causes of dry rot in timber 
and means of preventing it 310 
| GIRDLING branches of trees, makes them bear 362, 
} 364 ; but is injurious 542, 
) GLASGOW, manufactories at, are admirably perfect 
' 383 
- GLAUBER salts, of what formed 320 
GOATS of Cashmere, recently introduced into France 
167 
* GOOSEBERRY bushes, varieties for sale 416 
_ GOUT, remedy for, purchased. for publication by 
i Bonaparte 271—raw cotton alleviates 392 
| GOVERNMENT, of the U. States, has been abused by 
q ambitious and avaricious factions—should be the 
equal nurse of its constituents 152—has usurped 
a despotic power over the whole property of 
the nation 153—can collect duties constitution- 
ally only for the parpose of revenue 150 —ought 
to make roads and canals 297 - should foster 
some empleyments and discourage others 49—~ 
should courtervail the bounties and exclusion dus 
ties of other nations #9 - its duties to the whole 
forbids injury to a part for the benefit of others 
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66, 150,325—should not build up corporate inter- 
ests 325—the Roman, was prohibited from per- 
sonal or partial legislation 132—in Europe wed- 
ed to restrictive policy 291—of France, patroniz- 
ed the importation of Cashmere downy goats 167 

GRAIN, quantity raised per laborer by M. S * * * in 
Virginia 141—mode of preventing and destroy- 
ing weavils in 119—readily gleaned by using horse 
rakes 135—best time fur sowing fall grain in S. 
Caroliria 156- best sown in drills and subse- 
quently tilled 330—quantity threshed per day by 
one roller 397—should' farmers have  their’s 
ground for sale 379—how to protect in stacks 
from vermin 225—avcrage prices of, in England 
for several years 392 

GRAPES, flourish in South Carolina 163, 330—mode 

" of gathering the scuppernong 333—are finest 
when the vines are planted in walks 333—were 
not indigenous to France 58—varieties of in Ma- 

deiza 56—early kinds spontaneous in Missouri 
56, 

GRAPE Vines, how to prune 7—how planted and 
trained at Madeira 35-—and in North Carolina 
332, 335 ; varieties for sale 408, 415. 

GRASSES, how to inoculate land with 54~the blue 
gives good pasture 86; how to suppress 119 ; more 
profitable than grain even in England 102; are ea- 
sily sett by feeding ripe hay on fall grain 139--the 
English or green sward excellent, and grain 
comes well after it 140—quantity required per 
head in soiling and how to use it 129, 130— 
—should be mixed and sowed thick 102, 331-- 
and with flax110 bonnets made of, by American 
ladies in imitation of Leghorn 159 - may be cut 
expeditiously by a mowing machine 200—great 
crop of timothy in South Carolina 212~—red 
grass of South Carolina valuable, orchard grass 
flourishes there 212 feather, grass and crab- 
grass give perpetual pasture in South Carolina 
and Georgia 213 remarks on several 237— 
should be dressed with compost 242 -fresh ma- 
nure best on 395—great confusion in the names 
of 344—several identified under different names 
as the same 399 the crow-foot an excellent 
one in Georgia “24 - ground bones an excellent 
manure 295 Robert Sinclair’s remarks on the 
culture of several 359—each of their joints is a 
distinct plant 569. 

GRAVEL, cured by strong coffee 245, 269 

GRAVES, or chandlers refuse, a valuable manure 402 

GRAZING, incompatible with farming 15; and fertility 
are indissolubly connected with good farming 86 
—how far is it compatible with farming 379 

GREAT Britain, enabled to sustain herself by her 
manufacturing power 187 

GREEN grass, a nutritious native grass, which should 
be cultivated 237 

GREEN crops, benefit of ploughing in 4’1 

GRIFFIN, 8S. S. on the use of horse rakes and scari- 
fiers ; on harvest operations ; censures Tuscaro- 
ra’s strictures 119 

GRISENTHWAITE, W. on soils 58, 68 on manures 
generally 73—on specific manures 89 

GUINEA corn, would be profitable in South Carolina 
52—is very productive of green food 53 

GUINEA grass, immense yield of in South Carolina 
331—perfects its seeds there 331 

GYPSUM, uniformly found by analysis in sanfoin lu- 
cerne and clover; as a manure has not been re- 
commended for the proper reasons ; is beneficial 
only to particular crops ; does not benefit wheat, 
barley or oats is not injured by calcination 
90, 9l—calcined with coals makes a good ma- 
nure for turnips 9l—is a manure for 
flax 116—its general utility questioned 128, 140 
—useless when soils do not contain vegetable 
substances ; hastens decomposition or putre- 
faction 231, 413, 389—every farmer should ex- 
eriment with 23l—has become uncertain in 
its effect 237—beneficial on sanfoin 249 —trials 
of at Holkham, England 249, 266—useful on 
certain soils and crops 277—composition of 320 
—mixed with ashes acts wonderfully on corn 
299, 413—this effect doubted, becatise mixture 
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gives no new power to cither--but by mixing 
with damp ashes, is sowed more easily 367 
-—is found inert by some persons on cotton. 
and corn 33l---extent of its usefulness on corn 
367----changes the color of soils by acting on 
their oxydes of iron 392—should be sowed on 
clover before this is ploughed in 381, 413---con- 
flicting reports of its action 410---trial of its 
powers on vegetation 411, 


H 


HAIR, or Bristles, use of as a manure 402 * 

HAMBRO pickle, receipe for making 240 

HAMS, or Bacon, how cured in Burlington, 158 ; ia 
Virginia 300 ; in Maryland 341 ; to preserve from 
fly 158 ; their goodness depends upon that of the 
pork 158, 300; skippers originate in, from the 
re-absorption of first brine 300; this should run off, 
300, 341; should be salted before saltpetered 300, 
342 ; may be kept in ashes 300 ; but these should 
be drawn or leached 360; may be preserved in 
oats 309; from small hogs and corn fed best, 
300 ; directions for smoking 300, 342 ; to keep for 
use 300, 342; to pack for shipping 300; the 
best are fair objects of premiums 342; several 
receipes for curing hans 360, 368 ; effect of dif- 
ferent kinds of food, on the quaffty of 414, 

HANGINGS of paper, how to clean 7. 

HARD-TIMES, how caused and who feel them 293 ; 
the right cure for 87, 115; the way to prevent 
121, 122, 123. 

HARROWS and Rakes, deadly enemies to light 
soils 337. 

HARROWING, importance of being frequent 30 ; not 
so good as ploughing in seeds 289. 

HARRISON & Torrey make Bundy’s flax dressing ma- 
chines and all kinds of agricultural implements 
344. 

HARVESTS, right time for 165 ; facilitated by use of 
horse rakes 155, 200; easily made by naked 
scythes 200; “of olden times” extolled by Ho- 
mer 376 ; the last in England was very bad 301. 

HATS, good and cheap ones made of Sea Island cot- 
ton 73. 

HAY, should be given often and in small quantities 
to calves 6 ; of clover, how to cure 87 ; of peas 
good and abundant 52, 96, 196; the importance 
of making in South Carolina 156 ; how to make 
tea of, for calves 11 ; and mix with flax seed jelly 
64; how should it be packed for shipping 64 ; 
gathered easily by horse rakes 104, 155 ; ready 
way to draw to stacks 111; might be cured by 
machinery 15). 

HEAD ache, cure for 392 

HEAD of animals should be small 108 

HEAT, the earth is a bad conductor of 69; different 
degrees of on same days 299 ; necessary to vege- 
tation 353; is the cause of fludity and source of 
motion 353. . 

HEART wood of trees, theory of its formation ; has no 
vegetative power 363. 

HEBB, Wm. on varieties of corn and its culture 307, 

HEDGES, of thorn, remarks on by C. Kirk, 4, 5, 117 ; 
time to plant, prune, trim, and dress 4, 118; va- 
cancies how to fill 4, 356; necessity of annually 
trimming 117; their great durability and value 
117, 356; superiority of plashed 117 ; what can 
be substituted for thorns to the south 118. 


——- Of cedar, how to raise from berries , 22 

——Of sword palmetto, how could they be raised 
118 

—— Of prevet, attract myriads of insects 357 


——Of Farm or Scotch Winn, would they be “e- 
ful 

——Premiums offered for the best in North Carolina 
158 

—Exhaust the soil, and in old countries would be 
dear gifts 160 

oe Societies ought to encourage the 
raising o 170 

HEMP, sown *n.bogder’ will protect other plants from 
insects 400; is*WoW well water wretted in Con- 
necticut 124; its cultivation ought to be extended 
in the United States 289, 375: would be really as 
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valuable as cotton ; soils suited to ; grows well in 
high latitudes ; time of sowing; seed is best 
ploughed in; early seeding best; should be 
sown thick; quantity of seed ; time of pulling ; 
state for stacking ; mode of dew wreiting, 
289; is better cut than pulled up; attempts 
at water wretting ; condition for re-stacking ; 
manner of breaking and packing ; machine 
commonly used for breaking ; produces more 
Ibs. per acre than tobacco, costs far less and 
does not interfere with other crops 290; la- 
bor and produce of these crops contrasted 290, 
291 ; great quantities are annually imported 375, 
414; a powerful’ machine invented to break or 
clean and an easy mode of bleaching discover- 
ed ; these processes open new views of this crop 
413. 

HERBEMONT, N. on destroying weavils and prevent- 
ing rust by fumes of sulphur 119; on the ne- 
cessity of employing botanical names to describe 
plants, recommended to new uses 120, 

HERDS’ Grass, various names for 344; differs from 
timothy 344, 

HERRINGS, although salted are a good manure for 
corn 179,” 

HESSIAN Fly, when first observed in the United 
States, 166, 187 ; its subsequent progress 166, 
187; its several states 166, 167, 175, 188, 213; 
experiments made to prevent injuries from 166, 
175, 188, 189, 213 ; mode of injuring crop 189 ; 
number of swarms annually 175, 188. 


HIGHLAND dress, imposingly beautiful 383 
HIGHWAYS, importance or improving them 104 
HILLEN, T. gives an account of his turnip crop 308 

118 


HILLHOOSE, David P, on hedges 
wae Sa in agriculture ought to be warily ridden 
14. 

HOEING, importance of being frequent 30 

= HOGS, acheap food for 3 ; how tospay sows 6; how 
to cure of sore eyes and eruptions 19 ; of mea- 
sles 7; tov often badly penned ; should be shel- 
tered even in the woods 19; docile and easily 
managed 86; are omniverous and should have 
animal kitchen offal 86 ; largest breeds not best, 
nor most profitable 158; Spanish breed excel- 
lent 158; general remarks on feeding, shelter, 
&c. 86, 197 ; immense weight of one 240; sugar 
used in fattening 46 ; should be raised on every 
farm and oh what food 86; when put to graze 
should have rings in their noses 87 ; breeds of are 
improved by crossing with small boars 108 ; live 
and nett weight of some 143; effects of several 
kinds of food in fattening 414. 

HOLDERNESS Cattle, give much but poor milk 29 

HOLD!TCH, Mr. gives an account of Bundy’s flax 
dressing machine, and the process 207. 

HOLES, method of fixing screw augersto bore 397 

HOLLAND, Henry, on pisé buildings 4 

HOLKHAM, grand annual sheep shearing 225, 233, 
241, 249, 257, 265 ; exhibition of household man- 
ufactures at 225 ; Bundy’s flax dressing machines 
shewn in operation at 225; remarks on agricul- 
tural distresses made there 225, 234, 241, 249; 
weight of sheep displayed 258 ; neatness of the 
village and comfert of cottagers 249; experi- 
mental farms at 249. 

HOMESPUN, Harriott, on drying peaches 208 

HONEY DEW, is like mildew 45 

HOPS, an excise is laid on the growth of in England 
279—yet the culture increases in Sussex and 
Canterbury districts 279. _ 

HOP-BEER, directions for making very good 271 

HOPSON, on woollen manufactures; sorting, scour- 
ing, and dying wool 405, 

HORN, to stain like tortoise shell 8 

HORNS, useless on cattle 108 

HORN SHAVINGS, a good manure 402 

HORSES, full blood, crossed with the cart breed, give 
useful offspring 2—are often, and injudiciously 
clothed 19-- how to protect from flies 31—to cure 
of botts 52—must be kept in sufficient enclos- 


ures during summer, in Maryland 94—are ex- 


~ 


CONTENTS. 


pensive, but favorite stock 141—cost more to 
feed them, than labourers 141—of activity and 
strength more valuable than high, heavy ani- 
mals 177—description of a good farm or cart 
horse 177.--mode of winterfeeding 227—fed on 
meal, consume one-third less than on whole 
grain 198—too often allowed to be abused 219, 
227—too many kept on farms 219, 227—need 
not be handsome on farms 229—cure for yellow 
water in 232—of different sizes, preferred in 
different states 220---for farm use, should be but 
light in the blood 220—raised for sale, should be 
the best blood 220—compared with oxen 220— 
our breeds of, too much neglected 346—their 
line of draft should be regarded in attaching them 
to work 235—how disposed of after death, in 
England 295—one of pigmy size 300—Arabian, 
on large mares have improved the English breeds 
108—the Arabian are the most perfect forms 
in the world 109—are often marked on the 
back 351—Flanders mares, have improved their 
cart breed 108—which was founded on Holland 
mares 177—Tom breed of Maryland, excellent 
under the saddle 142—Hunters, the old Eng- 
lish produced by blooded animals and Cleveland 
bays 24—Arrow, a Maryland prize horse offered 
for sale 312—Exile, an imported Cleveland bay 
stallion described 24—-further described and 
offered for sale 384. 

HORSE-POWER, capacity of a single horse to act 
against a given weight stated 229, 

HOSE RAKES, very useful in harvesting hay and 
grain 135, 200. 

HORTICULTURAL, facts would be gratefully re- 
ceived and published 302. 

HORTICULTURAL Societies, great advantages flow 
from their establishment 25; transactions of the 
London 25; of the New York 224. 

HOT-BEDS, manner of making—manure best for— 
should be watered daily—care necessary to pro- 

HOT-HOUSES, remarks on their construction, heat- 
ing, &c. 27, 

HOSTILITY of Plants, to each other noticed 4, 5. 

HOVEN CATTLE, how to cure 216, 

HUANACA of Peru, will intermix with Llama, Alpa- 
caand common sheep—may be easily domesticat- 
ed—is the swiftest animal of Peru 95. 

HUBBARD John W. tould not get his live steck to 
eat mangel wurtzel 55, 

HUGHES John, on curing bacon 341; on cultivation 
of corn 374. 

HUNGARIAN Peasants, wretched state of 578. 

HYACINTH, its mode of producing new flower 
bulbs—supposed to perish in a few years or die 
annually—the flowers of the succeeding ) ear dis- 
cernible in the bulbs 370, 

HYDES, spiral straw cutter 80. 

HYDROGEN, a very active food of plants 393, 396; 
acts most powerfully on vegetation 410; proba- 
bly evolved by light and vegetable economy 
253; obtainable from the clay of marl 385. 

HYLTON William, describes the Jamaica process of 


Rum distillation 374, Spe 
I 
ICE, when to expect its formation 299 
ILLINOIS State, cotton will flourish in 407 


IMPLEMENTS, Agricultural; a factory to makejthem 
in North Carolina would be profitable 53; far- 
mers should favor improvements of 57, 58, 170 ; 
hints for improving and preserving, very desira- 
ble 379 ; important improvements on, and in the 
use of 58; an expanding double plough and 
horse hoe very useful 61; hand mills for farm use 
very desirable 80; Hyde’s straw cutter noticed 
80; report on several by the Maryland Society 99; 
English, imported for sale by E- S. Thomas 99 ; 
Bennet’s seed drill 123 ; should be good, be kept 
in order, and in a proper and certain place 102, 
170; should in winter be prepared for spring 

* use 243; for sale 104, 256, 312, 344, 408. 
2 


XI 


IMPOUNDING trespassing eattle, how to be done'n 
Maryland 93. 

IMPORTATIONS of live stock into the United States 
17, 98, 112, 119, 133, 140, 142, 152, 158, 244, 
269, 277. 

INDEP*.NVJENCE, of Spanish America will open new 
sources of commerce 75, 

ee ION, causes of and cures for 193, 195, 
392, 

INDIGO, how made of pastel or woad 78 ; directions 
for making from indigo plant as done in Bengal ; 
prices of, during a series of years; may again 
become worthy of culture in the U. S, 349; its 
quality depends chiefly on skill of manufacturer ; 
corn ground adapted to the growth of ; sown at 
several periods; time and directions for cutting ; 
should not get bruised; nor heated; mode of 
placing in vats ; steeping ; fermenting; racking ; 
beating ; precipitating; boiling 350; refining; 
draining ; framing ; pressing ; cutting into cakes ; 
and drying 351. 

—— Blue dye, only to be fixed in the woad-vat 406. 

INDUSTRY, should be encouraged by government 
in all departments 122. 

INGERSOLL, Mr. Edward, his review of “ protect- 
ing duties” reviewed 182, 

INGRAFFING, theory of growth consequent on 363. 

——Fruit trees, a very ancient practice 377. 

INGRAHAM, D. un the culture and manufacture of 
indigo 350. 

INOCULATING land with grasses; easily done 54; 
why advantageous 225, 249 ; Mr. Coke thinks fa- 
vorably of it 266, 

INSECTS, kept off fruit trees by tan fresh from vats 


{117. * 

INgALLECTUAL improvement, a measure that 
would have impeded it, passed one house of Con- 
gress 323, 

{INTERNAL improvements, proposed in South Ca- 
rolina 200; the U. States government ought iv 
make them 121, 230, 297 ; they would hasten ag- 
ricultural improvements 230—value of railways 
256—have secured trade to Richmond and Dis- 
trict of Columbia by canals 412—and to Philadel- 
phia anc Baltimore by turnpike roads 412, 

IRELAN)), its soil is inexhaustible 110 

IRON, progress of its manufacture in the U,. States 
303.--its manufacture should be encouraged 50--- 
cheapest to farmers when made in their neigh- 
borhood and obtained in exchange for produce 
50---oxydes of, important in soils 392---carbonates 
of, changed by combustion 392, 393. 

IRRIGATION, beneficial to grasses 

ISATIS, see woad. 

ISINGLASS, quantity and how used to fine wine at 
Madeira 36, 

1. T. A. on guinea corn, manure of swine, &c. 53 


J 
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JACOKS, Jno. H. on the wild or black pea, and wast- 
ing of river banks 6. 

JACK Ass, from Majorca, for sale 72 

JAMESTOWN weed, probably produces intermit- 
tent fevers 297. . 

JASPER, Wm. censures the use of Latin phrases in 
the American Farmer 22. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas, recommends the cultivation 
of olives, capers, figs, mulberries, and discourag- 
es the raising of grapes for wine 294---extols the 
broad tailed mountain sheep of Tunis 520. 

JEFFREYS, Geo, W. on deep ploughing and culture 
of corn 39---communications furnished by 351, 
375. 

JERSEY-MAN, thoughts on procuring seed corn, 
wheat and melons 297. 

JESSAMINE, French mode of obtaining the essence 
from 357. 

JONES, Gen. Calvin, on bene seed and its oil 150--- 
on indigestion, injurious nature of coffee 193--- 
describes Weir’s cave 273---on Scuppernong 
grapes and wine 352, 333. 
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JONES, Charles, after trial, appreves Eastman’s cy- 
linder straw cutter 327. 

JONES, John A. directs how to spay sows 6 

JONES, Commodore and Capt. Packwood present to 
the Editor a pair of broad tailed Tunisian sheep 


320. 

Jeere** DPD. on the value and preservation of ruta 
baga 55. 

JOHNSON, Judge, extracts from an essay delivered 
by 163. 

JUMP, an extraordinary leap 288 


K 

K**** A. denies lunar influence on vegetables and 
auimals 222, 287, 

KFY, Hl. G. S, enquires about portable mills 10 

KILNS, Lossing’s patent, for burning lime in, very 
useful 157---egg shaped, perpetual draw kilns 
best 3°8---for burning lime, how construct them 
88, 105---are not necessary to farmers 135. 

KING, L. on the efficacy of scull cap in nervous dis- 
eases 302. 

KIRK, Caleb, on hedges 4, 5, 117---on the use of 
the improved horse rake 135---on flax dressing 
machines 165---on the different kinds of mill 
stones 238---on weavil and means of extirp:ting 
245, 

KNIGHT, T. A. President of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty, London, his great usefulness 25---his opinion 
of the causes of rust 27, 

KNOWLEDGE of first causes, not to be attained 59 

KONTZ, Col account of his hydraulic engine, which 
elevates water for farm purposes 161. 

KYLOBS, an excellent breed of small, Scotch cattle, 
which fatten easily 18. 


L, 


LABOR, we should bestow it on less land 57 ; ought 
to be equalized throughout the year on farms 
164, 330; economy and distribution of, impor- 
tant 379. 

LABORERS, cost less to feed than horses 141. 

—-of Europe, wretched state of 378. 

J.ANDS, the old, have many advantages to compen- 
sate for improving them—modes and means 156; 
are manured more easily than new lands are 
cleared 156, 169, 174; they should be restored 
to fertility, so that forests may be preserved 198 ; 
low or wet are easily made dry enough 139; 
should be ridged and water furrowed 219; rela- 
tive produce of, in corn and wheat 292; manner 
of breaking up new ground 28! ; farmers should 
cultivate less ground and do it better 57 ; .quan- 
tity on which one person might be supported 57 ; 
136 ; they tire of clover in England and elsewhere 
62; this is a happy provision of nature calling for 
manure and deep ploughing 86; are bad conduc- 
tors of heat 69; specifically manured, might per- 
petually grow particular crops to great ge F 
2; well cultivated can alone be profitable 139 ; 
how to improve when exhausted 375; means of 
regularly improving 402; advertised for sale 64, 
$8, 256, 296, 344, 408, 

LANDHOLDERS, interested in having the laws of 
mortgage amended in Maryland 254. 

LAW Jobln, onthe Maryland law of trespass 92. 

LAW Thomas, his address to Prince George’s county 
society 121; on turnip fly and oat fodder 166; 
eo raising tobacco plants in hot beds 


LATIN, the use of this language in the American 
Farmer censured 22. 

LPAVES, are the respiratory organs of plants 242, 
362, 363; theory of their formation and growth 
353, 354, 362 ; light, essential to prepare the air 
for them to breathe 242; generate many embryon 
leaves in summer, so that when a first sett is de- 
stroyed a second instantly succeeds 362. 

LEAP, an extraordinary one 288. 

“LEARNE A,” reports his experiments with salt 
on corn, and asks the result of sowing ruta baga 
in May 155. 


CONTENTS. 


LESCALLIER, on the preservation of timber 181. 
LEGHORN BONNETS, how made of straw, wheat 
distributed to raise it 52; imitated with grass by 
American ladies 159; price of straw imported 
from Italy into Great Britain to make them 159. 

LIB ARIES Agricultural, should be established 285, 
345, : 

——Miscellaneous, ought to procure more Agricul- 

tural works 345. 

Botanical, ingenious formation of a wooden one 

308, 

LIBERTY of conscience, and right of property in- 
vaded by abolition zealots 340. 

LICE, on poultry destroyed by greasing 55; how to 
drive off cabbages 338, 

LIGHT, influence of, on vegetation 228, 253, even of 
torches 228 ; excess of, destructive to new shoots 
or buds suddenly exposed thereto 242; its action 
on plants - enables them to decompose carbonic 
acid gas 92; is unfavorable to germination, but 
is subsequently essential to vegetables and is the 
cause of their colour, odour, &c. 60, 92. 


LIME, magnesian suspends vegetation 7 ; for rough 
casting, ought to be long previously slacked 34; 
hastens the decomposition of orga:uc matters 75, 
92, 388; can ground oyster shells be substituted 
for it, as manure 84; how should kilns be con- 
structed for burning 88, 105 ; directions for burn- 
ing without using kilns 135; hydrosulphuret of, a 
specific manure for turnips 91; forms no part of 
any plant, useful where organic vegetable matter 
abounds, applied to animal matter evolves amonia 
92; might be usefully employed in Shennandosh 
valley 105; found in New York, fit to make hy- 
draulic mortar 152; burned expeditiously in Loss- 
ing’s kiln 157 ; a wash may be made of to pre- 
serve wood 172; conyerts the oxalic acid of sorrel 
into a fertilizing salt i180 ; usefully washed on ap- 
ple trees 207 ; fresh slacked, will destroy insects 
288; carbonate of, essential to fertility 313; excess 
of, causes sterility 389, 315; salts of, a probable 
cause of fertile neutral soils 316; their presence 
proved 316; ashes contain some, and different 
quantites found in different plants 316; its modes 
of fertilizing 314, 315, 316---properly applied in- 
durates timber 31l—guantity of, consumed by 
crops per acre, ascertained 318—definitions of 
carbonate 319---of sulphate, phosphate and caus- 
tic 520.-.sometimes useless on corn and cotton 
331---made caustic by fire 387---and then con- 
tains caloric or matter of heat, phosphorus and 
alkali 388---reabsorbs carbonic acid from water 
and atmosphere 367---sulphurous particles obtain- 
able from---is soluble in seven hundred parts of 
water—quantity of to be applied per acre--when 
most beneficial--does no good on poor sands--- 
strong attraction for inflammable bodies; renders 
carbon soluble in water—importance of effectual- 
ly burning—should be applied caustic on ald or 
new land—resolves organic bodies into mucus— 
on improved lands should be slacked before ap- 
plied---directions for slacking---whilst caustic is 
anti-septic, but carbonized, promotes putrefac- 
tion -should be applied dry, and when land is 
dry best applied in summer and superficially, 
and the quantity must depend on the soil 388— 
better manure for waste or old fields than dung 
389-..-in burned earth, calcined and made more 
fertilizing 391. 

LIMESTONE, of fawn color, generally has magnesia 
in it; of bluef acture, never has 388—pulverized 
or broken, a valuable manure 389, 

L. J. W. enquiries as to the intrinsic value of different 
grains as animal food 407, 

LINCOLN, Jno. W. on preservation of bacon 309 

LINE of draft, an important point in attaching ani- 
mals to carriages 235, 

LINEN manufacture, ought to be encouraged and 
may soon be greatly extended in the U. States 
125, 306—great additional value given by, to the 
small weight of ftax in a piece of Insh linen 306. 
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LINEN Trade, magnitude of the European 125 

LINSEED Oil and onion juice, cure horses of botts 
52, 

LIVE Stock, imported into the United States 17, 98, 
112, 119, 133, 140, 142, 152, 158, 244, 269, 277 — 
are often cruelly left without shelter 19—origin of 
the Teeswater breed, and its great excellence 19 
---profitable only when well kept 162 - necessity 


of improving in most districts 170—should often | 


have salt given to them 227—the best breeds of 
should be preferred by farmers 285—many ad- 
vantages exist in South Carolina for raising and 
improving 331. 

LIVE Oaks ; the U. S. governfhent ought to protect 
their forests of, from waste 29, 

LLAMA, of Peru; yields some fine wool, is a docile 


and excellent beast of burthen, goes -months | 


without water; its kid is excelient food, 76 

LOAMS, definition of, 320; may be heavily marled 
with benefit, 386. 

LOCUSTS, may one day be very destructive, 

LOCUST TREES, the honey, yield in Missouri a 
gum resembling the Arabic, 56; should be cul. 
tivated for posts, 284; how to prepare seeds of 
for planting, 325. 

LOGS kept cylindrical, not so apt to crack as if hew- 
ed into other forms, 397. 

LOMBARDS, their wretched state, 378 

LONDON Horticultural Society, transactions of, 25 

LOOMS, Mr. Well’s, improved patent machine, 240 

LOOKERS-ON, remarks by, on Canalsin New York 
and other states, 403, 411, 

L**** P, on fruit trees, 400 

LOWELL, John, on the culture of sweet potatoes in 
Massachusetts, 245, 268; address on new tariff 
to agricultural societies, 364. 

LUCERN, contains gypsum, which is a specific ma- 


nure for it, 90; great growth and repeated cut- 5 


tings of, in S, Carolina, 213, 254 ; horses support 
ed on a small patch of, 213; seed required per 


acre, 213; salivates horses at times, 254, 277; } 


valuable for soiling, 213, 254. 

LUNGS, importance of their being large, mode of se- 
curing this by crossing breeds, 18 

LUPINS, the white are a good enclosing crop, 271, 


328; and Buckwheat, preferred in France and 7 


Spain for enclosing green, 331, 
LUPINELLA of Italy, is saintfoin, 120, 
LUXURIES, ought to be encouraged, 123; of foreign 
origin, ought not to be used, 259; attempts to 
suppress them ineffectual, stupid and absurd 323, 
366 ; these attempts weigh heavily on the poor 
and the treasury, 323, 


LYE, may prevent smut, 140; will destroy unpleasant © 


empyreuma in molasses and sweets, 374, 
M. 


J. on the treatment of our live stock 19---on 
slate roofs, as the best and cheapest 119, 


M 





McADAM on the construction and repair of roads, an J 


excellent publication 152. 

MACDONALD, invents a flax dressing machine, and 
builds one for Mr. Dey 301---which a committee 
of congress reports favorably on, &c. 413, 

MACGRERKGOR, James, on burning lime 135 

MACHINERY, great augmentation of the laboring 
power of England, caused by 122---to _ very 
fine flax thread, ought to be invented 125.--for 
dressing flax very desirable 124---ought to be 


adapted to weave linen by water power 125... | 
importance of its being adapted to the contem- | 


plated manufacture 405, 


——Agricultural, extravant prices demanded for, even | 


in England---the rolling harrow, a good imple- 
ment 225---for threshing wheat, kept for sale 296 
---see flax---for cleaning clover seed, invented 400 

MADISON, President, recommended a national cur- 
rency 121. 

MADEIRA Island, its dicovery---dimensions---great- 
est elevation---snow falls on its mountains---but 
its climate is milder than that of Charleston, So. 
Ca.—is of volcanic origin, and hence the goodness 
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of its wines 35---population of, and their great 
use of wine—annual production and export of 
wine—great intercourse with the U. States—su- 
perstitions of its farmers 36. 

MAGNESIA, its composition 320—a little thrown into 

* buckwheat batter makes the cakes sweat 342--- 
in small quantity favorable to vegetation 392— 
trial of as manure 411—when calcined is destruc- 
tive to plants 388, 

MAGNESIAN lime, not the best for manure 7—be- 
fore calcination is never blue 388, 

MAHA corn, or maize, very productive 152 

MAHOGANY, how to polish 7 

M****® J. on the peerage of England 168 

MALMSEY wine, is made of very ripe grapes, and 
is sweetened 36, 

MALT-DUST, a good manure 409 

MALTING, is impeded by light 60 

MANGLE Wurtzel, reported crops of 38, 46, 61, 293, 
303, 309, 335—their value as food compared 
with other crops 38, 39, 309—live stock are fond 
of 39, 61, 227, 293, 303, 383—some animals 
would not eat any 55—Gen. Beatson’s experi- 
ments with 46, 51—thrives even in tropical lati- 
tudes 46---insects do not injure it 51, 61--is there 
a spurious kind of 55~— remarks on the culture of 
46, 61, 293, 294—easily harvested 61---how pre- 
served 61, 335---different kinds of 293---might 
grow between corn rows 294.--turnips might 
grow between drills of 293, 294---a large one 
presented to the Editor 303-.--special reports of 
acrup and its use 309---premium crop, cost and 
management 355-.-excellent for sheep---manner 
of feeding 384. 

MANILLA cotton seed, a few received and distri- 
buted 278, 

MANUAL power, its capacity to overcome resis- 
tance 229. 

MANUFACTURES, domectic ; report of a congres- 
sional committee in favor of protecting 41, 49--- 
are soon made cheap by temporary prohibition of 
foreign and by home competition---of iron and 
wool, ought to be particularly favored 41, 50--- 
are checked in the U, States by the export boun- 
ties of other governments 50---should be pro- 
tected as commerce has been and against foreign 
rivalship 50, 51, 122, 291---are often patronized 
upon wrong principles 268---patronized volunta- 
rily by agricultural societies 67, 260, 268, 365-.- 
enormous cost of protecting them paid by the 
people of the U. States in duties, and modes of 
calculating this 182, 183, 366---thrive best when 
left to individual enterprize 103---folly and evil 
consequences of government attempts to foster 
322, 323, 324---probable cost or waste of these at- 
tempts 324---progress of in Massachusetts 260. 

—-—0Of Iron, progress of in the U, States 303 

—-Of Flax, ought to be encouraged---great value of 
to Ireland 306---into excellent sail cloth, at Pat- 
terson, New Jersey, near New York 109, 112. 

——Of Paper, should be formed as in China, from 
new materials 310. 

—Of Wool, are encouraged and extending 310--- 
but now badly made in the United States---be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting workmen for the 
several branches of finishing 405.--how to dye 
them beautiful fast blue 406, 

——Foreign, duties on some, ought to be increased 
356. 

—Household, extent of in Virginia 115---ought to 
be especially encouraged 103, 285, 

MANUFACTURERS; create the best, because the 
nearest market for agricultural produce, 42, 50 ; 
competition, which they have to uvercome, 50, 
§1; their success beneficial and interesting to 
our farmers, 78, 356; wretched state of, when 
dependent on capitalists, 151, and generally in 
Europe, 366; unfortunately do not gain what is 
taken from other classes for their protection, 183; 
offer a bitter pill to agriculturists, 114; should as- 
sociate to reward their mos’ ingenious artists, 217 ; 
the London society gives such encouragements, 
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159; embodied they often gain undue advanta- 
ges, 241; their interests best advaneed by their 
own skill and industry ; are now successful in the 
United States, and respected, 67; banished from 
France, this impoverished her agriculturists, 122; 
only a portion of them desire a monopoly of 
supply, 150, 155; should be encouraged by agri- 
culturists, 285; why some are not gaining, 366 ; 
only just foundation on which to hope for encou- 
ragement; where are they to come from, who 
could consume the surplus agricultural produee 
of the U. S. 365; should understand their busi- 
ness at first thoroughly; foreign not fit for super- 
intendants or managers, 405; a society of, pe- 
tition Congress for pstronage, 356. 
MANUFACTORIES, are in Kurope the abode of dis- 
ease, poverty and misery, 103; prosperity of, at 
Waltham, 125; prematurely reared in the U. 
States, 151; their establishment favors a dense 
and refined state of society, 187 ; excessive boun- 
ties would injure, 261; wretched and immoral 
population immediately dependent on, 366; im- 
portance of fostering them; their multiplication 
will give us command of the S. Am. trade, 356 ; 
capitalists owning, would alone reap the national 
bounty, 366; requisites for a manager in 405 ; 
practices in foreign, very different from Ameri- 
can, 405. 
MANURES, best and most made from as many cattle 
as can be well kept 5; straw is a great source of 
45; and may be applied fresh 127, 411; effects of 
different kinds on a green crop 46 ; their nature 
must be better understood 58, 59 ; their svlubi- 
lity essential 59, 73, 276; are durable and slow 
according to their firmness 276 ; are useful as 
fermentatives, fluxes or pabulums 392 ; some are 
useful merely by altering the texture of soils 
69 ; all are valuable in proportion to their hydro- 
gen 410; necessary elements of 73 ; heavy dress- 
ing of, have been paid for by a single crop 66 ; 
must be in part animal to produce good grain 85, 
86; plants require different and peculiar kinds 
of 89; and their specific application warrants the 
perpetuity of crops 91; best depth to apply 105; 
despised by Russian peasants andby Jews 378, 
but are the beginning and props of agricultural 
improvement 169, 275 ; will force trees, but even- 
tually destroy them 280; quantity that by good 
management may be accumulated 402; care ne- 
cessary to increase and prepare 5,73, 89, 174, 
237, 275, 276, 337 , 351, 376, 385, 393, 400; this 
and their adaptation to crops and soils may be 
aided by science 74, 172, 230; they should be 
applied before they ferment 5, 74, 75, 103, 127, 
173, 395, 396, 401; best crops to apply them on 
103; unfermented are most lasting 103; and 
should be turned under by a skim plough 395, 
396 ; ascertained waste of by fermentation 74, 
75, 103, 395, 396 ; should be applied in different 
states to different crops and various soils 231, 
276 ; for corn best applied around tise hills 367 ; 
for gardens, should be old; of hogs is best and 
of cattle next 337. 
Heaps, should be kept low and made in the 
fields for fallow crops 5; making these heaps 
thought to be wasteful and unscientific 7+. 
——Compvst pies should be made of, and are easily 
175, 237, 266, 337 ; these should ferment very 
slowly 337. 
— Old and fresh relative value of 231, 237, 276, 
poo usefulness of fresh impaired by drought 
395, 
Gaseous, preserved by fine tilth and rains 69 
Farm yard, wasted by any change prior to their 
being applied 74, 75 ; an estimate of their cost is 
desirable 319 ; how to apply on winter fallows 
61; expense of hauling out suggests the use of 
ambulatory stables 128 ; or should be hauled out 
in one horse carts 386 ; cannot permanently im- 
prove soils of defective mineral constitution 313, 
—Animal; necessary to wheat crops 89; and should 
be exclusively applied to them 90; hasten the 
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fermentation of vegetable 75 ; urine of, the only 
manure now used that affords nitrogen 89 ; bones 
ground are a very good one 295; should be 
ploughed in as fast as spread 402; from cattle 
ruined by exposure 337; from hogs much and 
good may be saved 53, 87, 176 ; and is the very 
best for gardens 357 ; from sheep, how to accu- 
mulate 87; and is hotter than horse or cattle 
341, 

—— Fossil ; tend to sink, others to rise 396; this de- 
termines the right depth toapply 103, 

——Woody ; slow, durable and excellent, but often 
wasted by burning vegetable covers 75, 

-—Calcareous, hasten the putrefaction of other 386 ; 
tend to create permanent fertility 514, 315, 316, 
317, 318; their application need not be frequent 
317 ; their proper quantity depends on vegetable 
matters present in soils 319, 

—— Prize essay on, by-Ar. Young 385, 393, 401, 409. 

MANURING old land, easier than preparing new 
land 169 ; and, is by enclosing more easily done 
than by soiling 173. 

MARCH, J. W. reports his ruta baga crop 307 

MARKET, “the home,’’ is nearest and best 42, 49; 
is “ very well,’ but having the foreign too, makes 
it better 365 ; is made partially extensive by high 
duties on cotton goods 43; enlarges as society 
prospers 50; now needs no legislative care 155 ; 
should be fustered by agriculturists 187, 

——*“ The foreign,” its great extent is proved by our 
exports, and could not be destroyed without ruin 
to agriculturists 365. 

MARL, might be found in Anne Arundel county, Md. 
63—different kinds of 199, 385—resembles clay 
—profitably applied— probably abounds in lime- 
stone districts 199—experiments with 317, 318— 
will not improve naked land— directions for ap- 
plying and estimates of cost and results 319 --de- 
finition of the term 320 this is so vaguely used in 
England as to destroy much interest in her writers 
remarks thereon 319--has it prevented the 
growth of sorrel and broom grass in Talbot coun- 
ty, Md 347---its color depends on iron— quantity 
of calcareous matter in, extremely various ~ falls 
in water and when exposed to the atmosphere 
385—-corrects acid svils----on light lands, the 
most clayey marl is best - hut may be too heavily 
put on -it should be sought for on every farm— 
borers for this purpose, may be cheaply procured 
—is best applied on grass land— and is most easi- 
ly hauled out in one horse carts 356, 

MARSHALL, Thomas, on rotation of crops to pre- 
vent corn being injured by cut worms 125—de- 
tails of his course of crops asked for 164—and 
furnished 203 ~remarks on his eight field rota- 
tion and describes his coulter or ripper 205, 

MARTIN, Samuel, advises to plant forest trees in all 
public places 253- remarks on protection of ri- 
ver banks 263---on the preservation of peach 
trees and policy of making canals 302. 


MARYLAND, early claimed the public lands as a na- 
_ tional property -delayed ratifying the conven- 
tion to obtain this object--and finally protested 
that she did not relinquish it 81~ adopts a Re- 
port and passes Resolutions claiming an appro- 
priation of public lands, as a school fund for her 
citizens 81, 52, 83, 84, 

—Law of Trespass, requires amendments, and 
what 92, 93, 94 its provisions as to fences and 
horses 94, 

—— Population of, excluding Baltimore, has decreased 
during the last ten years 123, 


MASSACHUSETTS, has lately acquired a valuable 
stock of sheep, and her chief staple will soon be 
Merino Wool-—her population scarcely feel their 
taxes 55--their numbers per square mile 105 —~ 
the power of to sustain more, and increase her 
productions 58, 

MASSEY, Thomas, on the cultivation of Potatoes, and 
advantages of frequent tillage, 50; on the con- 
struction and management of a dairy—value of 
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steamed, chaffed food ; and corn and root crops, 
70; on the protection of mellon vines, 110. 

MATTRASSES, how best made, 31. 

MATTHEWS, Charles S, describes flues used in to- 
bacco houses, 200, 

MAXCY, V. frames and delivers a report to the Ma- 
ryland Legislature on the appropriations of pub- 
lic lands by the U, States fur purposes of educa- 
tion, 81, 84. 

MAXIMS OF STATE, touching the interests of agri- 
culture, 155, 

McMECHEN, Samuel, on gathering and feeding corn, 
47. 

McQUEEN, John, makes Bene oil and sends it to 
Agricultural Societies for their inspection, 298, 


MEADOWS, ought to be formed in S. Carolina, 52, 
156, 212; advantages of irrigating, 212. 

MEADE, Richard K. recommends the establishment 
of State Agricultural Schools, 62; on wool, sheep, 
&e, 215, 

MEAL, should be given dry to calves, 6; grain used 

> inthis form goes one third farther than when un- 
ground, 198. 

MEASE, Dr. James, remarks on the proper means of 
improving our breeds of cattle; censures the 

9 or pag of cattle for display, 17; his account 

of the different breeds of cattle, 29; communi- 

cates instructions for making indigo, 549; and 

distillation of spirits as practised in Jamaica, 374. 

MEASLES, on swine; how can they be prevented or 
- cured, 7,. 

MEDICINAL properties of our native trees, shrubs, 
&c. ought to be enquired into, 297. | 

MEDICUS, on the cure of whitlows, 80; on the cure 
of ulcers by use of carrotts, 88. 

MELLONS, should be planted among corn or cotton 
53, may be protected fram bugs by hen dung, 
110, ee and how to plant, cultivate and ga- 
ther, 63, 

MELLON SEED, should be obtained from lower la- 
titudes, 31, 53, 238; why best when old, 353; 
do not degenerate, 63. 

MEMBER of the Hartford County Agricultural Socie- 
ty, on the manufacture of grass bonnets, 159. 

MEMORIAL of Philadelphia Merchants, against new 
tariff, 150, 154, 

MERCHANTS, incline to become eventually farmers 
and they make good ones, 66; should import 
useful animals, 76; proceedings of some at Bal- 
timore in relation to the packing and inspecting 
of Maryland tobacco, 145 ; remonstrate against 
new tariff, 150, 154. 

MERINO, sheep; the mania for buying in the U. S. 
has not been without its use; the wool of, will soon 
be the chief staple of Massachusetts, 58; make 

crosses on other sheep, 221, 223; many ad- 
vantages of this breed, 331 ; usefully introduced 
into New South Wales, 376. 
MILDEW, how to take out of linen, 4; see Blight. 
MILES, Capt. a judicious cotton planter, uses the 
lough advan ously, 44. 

MILK, dinettions i ooere Ae rice with, 128; should be 

put into boiled vessels ; the last drawn, or strip- 

ing, far the best, 71, 208 ; indifferent from cows 
ed on turnips, 71; an excellent diet, and should 
be persevered in, 194; how to prepare, for sea 
stores, in bottles, 504; quantity given per diem 
by Holderness cows; quantity and richness of, 
from the Teeswater cows, 154; from other good 
cows on good keep, 171; butter obtained from 
Cramp’s cows, 177 ; 

MILK-WEED, or Silk Grass ; may be substituted for 
Woad, 78. 

MILLET, remarks on several kinds of, 30, 55, 165; 

when to sow, 54, 360; quantity, 360; weight of 

per bushel, 142, 360; not injured by drought, 

143; very nutritious, 142, 143 ; the purple, is a 

substitute for chocolate, 142 ; will not yield 
grain and make good hay, 214; yields good hay 
and much grain, 224; cannot rival corn, 214; by 
some thought a very good dish, 330; isa good 
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spring crop, but requires good ground, the hay 

of, is preferred by horses to timothy, 360, 

MILLS, portable ones; enquired for, 10; Durand’s 
hand mill described, 80, 

MILL-Stones, the French Burr, Esopus and Cologne 
severally described and their appropriate uses 
explained, 238, 239; Burrs obtainable in Geor- 
gia, 239. 

MINOR DABNEY, finds fall ploughing no security 
against cut worm, but that corn after wheat is 
exempt, 94; on rotation of crops, 164; on the 
origin of the double shovel plough, denies that 
it can be patented, 245. 

MINGR PETER, on the cultivation and management 
of tobacco, 281, 380, 

MINOR C, on the wool trade, 376, 

MITCHELL, Samuel L. on granno-mazzalo, or Leg- 
horn bonnet wheat, 52. 

MOISTURE, indispensible to vegetation, 59, 353. 

MOLASSES, acquires bad flavor on ship board from 
fermentation, which may be destroyed by ley, 
374. 

MONGRELS, do not breed, 351. 

MONOPOLIES, work greater ills than slavery, 131, 
132; deaths caused by, in India, 132; Chartered, 
were abrogated by our revolution and ought not 
to be revived or imitated, 133, 

MOON, influences vegetables and animals, 171, 186, 
228; has no such influence, 209, 210, 219, 2228 
269, 287; why the seed of plants valuable for 
their roots should be sown on her decrease and 
of others on her increase, 171. 

MORDANTS, definition of, 320. 

MORTGAGES, the laws of Maryland determining, re- 
quire amendment, 254, 

MORTAR, the hydraulic or water cement, how made, 
152. 

MOSS, should be composted, not burned, 75. 

MOUNTAINS, attract rains and thus create rivers 16. 

MOWING MACHINE, one has been invented in 
Pennsylvania, 200, 

MUD of Ponds or Rivers, greatly variant in value. 
401, 

MULBERRY TREES, for sale, 415; their cultivai. 
in South Carolina, for rearing silk worms recom. 
mended, 294, 

MULES, are better animals for draught than horses, 
106, 220, 332; they sell for more than horses in 
Spain and South America, are more easily kept 
and last much longer, 220. 

MUNROE, President, advises Congress to raise the 
price of public lands, 121. 

MURIATIC AClD, from what obtained, 320, 

MURRAY, Daniel, advertises land for sale, 88. 

MUSE, Dr. J. E. enquires how to fire tobacco by 
stove heat, 155 ; his theory respecting the action 
of gypsum opposed, 180, 

MUSCLES OF ANIMALS, of every species, should 
be large, 108 

MUSHROOMS, will not rise two successive years on 
the same spot, 109, 
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NAILS, increased duty on, raised. the price to consu- 
mers and dithinished the revenue, 322. 

NATURAL CURIOSITIES, remarks on the falls, 
glens and vallies of Madeira, 36, Wier’s Cave 
described, 273. 

NATURE’s LAWS are immutable, 59, 122; to under- 
stand them even partially,-desirable, 60, 

NAVIGATION Laws of the United States, report on 
these by the Virginia United Agricultural Socie- 
ties—they depress the price of exports and en- 
hance the price of imports—have destroyed a be- 
neficial trade—have injured many citizens of the 
United States and benefitted none—are not like- 
ly to accomplish their object - will not coerce 
Great Britain, 321. 

NAVIES; of the United States, our cheapest defence 
103; ought to be cherished--its officers ought to 
to be desired by government to introduce fine ani- 
mals, 107 ; they are laudably attentive to this ob- 
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ject at their own instance—a letter from one of 
them in Italy—the ships of, should have libraries 
furnished to them, 141 ; cost of constructing and 
maintaining and durability of ships in the English, 
French and American, 201, 202; the rise of the 
British may be dated from the acts of King James 
for preserving timber, 186 ; United States’ Com- 
missioners report on preservation of ship timber 
alluded to, 158. 

NECTARINE TREES, forsale, 408, 415, 

NEGROHS, are wonderfully protected by color when 
exposed in the hottest climates, 247. 

NEW-YORK STATE, has created and endowed a 
board of Agriculture 169 ; her Canals will be very 
beneficial—they will soon refund the capital ex- 
pended in making them—they enhance the value 
of the real property throughout the state—great 
extent of territory which must rely on them for 
transport of produce—amount of tonnage that 
will prebably float thereon—calculations on the 
extent of their usefulness—this, however, has 
natural bounds, 403; some difficulties will be 
found in extending their route through Ohio, 403, 
404; time required to reach Illiaois by this route, 
404; they will not give New York city a mono- 
poly of Mississippi trade, 405, 411, 412, 413; to 
secure this, her citizens had therefore best exe- 
cute those projected in Virginia and Maryland, 
412; or, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmond 
will still participate in that trade, 411. 


NEWSTEAD-ABBEY, the structure, embellishments 
and scenery of this Gothic residence of Lord By- 
ron described, 381. 

NEUTRAL SALTS, how formed, 320, 

NICHOLAS, W. C. on hemp culture, 289. 

NIGHT SOIL, an extremely valuable manure—the 
price-of in England, and small quantity required 
per acre ; is best applied on grasses, 402, 

NITRE, or Salt Petre, is always found in Barley ; it 

, would therefore be a good manure for this crop, 
90, 

NIFROGEN, cannot be produced by common vege- 
table matter, 89. 

N***, M. on the culture of mangel wurtzel, carrotts, 
turnips and ruta baga, 293. 

ax JIMENCLATURE of soils, proposed by Abbé Ro- 
zier, 348. 

N****, Mr. describes his improvements on the Ox 
shovel or road-scoop, 252. 

NORTH CAROLINA, its population almost wholly 
agricultural, 39 ; its first settlers very healthy 193. 

NORTH, John L. on the causes of rust in wheat and 
mode of preventing, 45 ; on pea hay, 52; on sheep 
67; his address to the Pendleton Agricultural 
Society, 162. 

NORWEGIANS, their miserable condition, 378, 

NOTHERN-MAN, in favor of protecting manufactures 
by increasing duties, 291. 

NOVICES, not very likely to improve agricultural 
practices, 53. 

NOWLAND, Wm. on the construction of lime kilns, 
and publication of patents, 156; on fences of 
wood, stone, brick or sods, 262. 

NURSERIES, of fruit trees, thorns, shrubs and where 
established, 256, 288, 296, 303, 407, 415; should 
be made by every farmer—selfish considerations 
no excuse for neglecting to make them, 285; 
might be profitably increased near Baltimore, 43. 


NUT-GALLS, will cure the tooth-aclre, 128, 
oO 


QAK’S COW, her origin, food and great yield in 
milk and butter, 178, 179. 


OATS, the Egyptian a very good species—time re- 
quired to mature—for seed, ought to get perfect- 
ly ripe, 44; should be sowed very thick if for 
hay, 52: are not benefitted by gypsum, 91;— 
threshed rapidly by machinery in Va, 106; how 
to sow and use for soiling cattle, 129; imperfect 
mode of cultivating in 8S. Carolina—greatly to be 
improved by ploughing between the rows of, 
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150; time of sowing them, 150, 330; do well 
sown in drills, 150. 

_——Chaffed in the straw, better and cheaper food than 
hay, 166 ; time of sowing in Pennsylvania; quan- 
tity of seed, and proper state for harvesting—the 
straw of, well saved, thought better than second 
crop clover, 219; does this crop injure orchards, 
239; crops of, enlarged on stale furrow, 249; 
great crops of, 280. ; 

——Bacon may be preserved from skippers and fly 
by packing it in, 309. : 

——Sown after corn crops will destroy garlic, being 
hostile to it—are not injurious to wheat crops, if 
clover is sowed on wheat, 399; what is their real 
value as food, 407, 

OCKRA, a substitute for coffee, 65. 

OHIOAN, on appropriations of public land for purpo- 
ses of education, 215. 

OIL, obtained by expression is uniformly mild—direc- 
tions for expressing, 190. 

+—Of Linseed, quantity manufactured in the United 
States—much is annually imported, 116. 

——Of Olives, demand for, increases with supply, 
295; is surpassed by the essence of Bacon, 360. 

— Of Bene, or Sesamum, made in Georgia is excel- 

- lent and keeps well, 150, 298, 310, 328. 

——0Of Sunflowers, abundant yield of and good, 190. 

—-Of Poppies, mild and sweet, 298. 

——Of Colzat, might be profitably made in the north- 
ern states, as in France, 328. 

— Of Cotton Seed, how can it be made, how form 

‘a press for making, 381. 

— Of Turpentine, a specific for several diseases 263. 

— Of Fishes, directions for purifying, 295. : 

OIL-CAKE, good manure, but not sufficient for wheat, 
89, 90. 

OLIVES, were not indigenous to Europe, 58; their 

cultivation in South Carolina aivised—immense 

nutritive yield of—support a village, where grain 
would only support a family—great duration of 
the trees, 294; their annual yield—cold is des- 
tructive to them—soil suited to—time of matur- 
ing—thrive wherever oranges grow—whosoever 
introduces their culture should be honored—and 

Agricultural Societies in Georgia and South Ca- 

rolina ought to undertake it, 295. 

OMBROSI, Mr. gives to the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society Granno Mazzalo, or Leghorn bonnet 
wheat for cultivation, 52. ; 

ONIONS, planted near to cucumbers protect them 
from yellow bugs, 160; the juice of and Linseed 
oil cure horses of botts, 52 ; mode of raising them 
early and on light soils, 337 : dissection of bulbs 
to discover the leaf from fowering bulbs 369, 370; 
planted too deep produce new bulbs, by throw- 
ing out cords or processes, 370; their flowering 
stems are new plants, 371. 

ORCHARDS, are they injured by oats, 238; impor- 
tance of selecting ingrafted fruit from recent seed- 
ling varieties, 371; they may be raised on the 
sites of old ones, 191. 

ORCHARD GRASS, beneficially mixed with clover, 
102, 237, 360; isa good one and a substitute for 
clover, 184, 237, 277 ; thrives in South Carolina 
and is not injured there by frost, 212, 331. 

——Seed would pay better for sale than wheat—it 
is sold at an extravagant price—quantity obtain- 
ed per acre—weight of good, per bushe]—the 
common, is half chaff, 277; quantity to be sown 
per acre, 277, 360; requires good soil—time of 
seeding, 360. 4 

O’RORK, P. vindicates the Irish people from unjust 
reflections, 208. 

OVER-CROPPING, great and certain evils of, 170, 

OVERFLOWING Lands, very fertilizing, 44. 

OXALATE of Lime, a fertilizing salt, 180; formed 
by calcareous manures on sorrel lands—is insolu- 
ble—is decomposed by sulphuric acid—unites 
with alkali and magnesia and then fertilizes, 


UXALIC ACID, how obtainable, 320. 


CONTENTS. 


OXEN, do all the ploughing on some estates 30 - are 

as fastas horses 105—the use and abandunment of 

them by Mr. S********** 141—their size, influ- 

enced by food through previous generations 153; 

the short legged work best 178—compared with 

horses 220, 262—they ouglit to be more generally 

used 227, 332—speed of, depends on training 262 

—enormous price paid for a pampered pair 310 

—are improperly yoked by the horns 378, 

Devonshire, are the quickest 19, 30--but not the 

strongest 154 ; became very active and neat by 

breeding from young heifers and bulls 154. 

——Of Massachusetts, superior at work to the Bri- 
tish 227—one pair have ploughed one quarter of 
an acre in thirty-nine minutes—report on their 
exhibition at Brighton 262, , 

OX-SHOVEL or scoop, description of an improved 
one 252—excelled by New York excavators 296 

OXIDES of Iron, their importance in soils 392 

OXYGEN, sources of, and its action 320—by stimu- 
lating the plumula of seeds causes them to ascend 
353. 

OXYMURIATIC-ACID-GAS, in water, aids and has- 
tens the vegetation of seeds 6U,- 

OYSTER Shells, have they been pulverized and ap- 
plied as manure instead of lime 84—it has been 
done advantageously 111, 120—remarks on burn- 
ing them 111, 





P. 


P. reports an experiment with mangel wurtzel fed to 
sheep 354, 

PAINT, costs nothing, by reason of its savings 102 

PAINTING in Fresco, directions for 34 

PAINTER, Wm. onthe improvement of exhausted 
lands 375. 

PALMA Christi, ought to be extensively cultivated 
to make oil 297. 

PALMETTO, how should it be cultivated for hedges 
118, 

PAMPERING Cattle, ought not to be encouraged 
17, 268. 


PAPER, some raw, egricultural material ought to be 


used for making 310—how to size and varnish 
for hot bed sashes 390, 

PAPER Hangings, how to clean 7 

PARING earth for burning, proper depth of 393—see 
earth burning. 

PARSNIPS, a valuable crop especially for cows 227 
—cirections for raising 358. 

PARSONS, Gorham, raises sweet potatoes in Massa- 
chusetts 267. 

p******, on the trial of ploughs correctly by dyna- 
nometer 272—on the management of pigs 358 

PARTRIDGE, a singular one 278 

PASTEL, see woad. 

PASTURES, are easily made by inoculation 54—a 
permanent one ought to be kept on every farm 
214—ovught not to be overstocked 227. 

PATENTS, their publication in the American Farmer 
advised 157. 

PEACHES, directions for drying 208, 

PEACH Trees, raised from the stone, bear the third 
year 26—how to protect them from injury 135, 
302, 312, 400—are brought to great perfection in 
South Carolina 163—will perish if limbs and 
trunk are girdled through the bark 17i—kept 
for sale 405, 415, 

PEARL Ashes, powerful effects of, on vegetation, 
when united with charcoal 411. 

PEAR Trees, require shade—killed by “ strokes of 
the sun”—planted close together grew unusually 
well 23—are natives of the south of Europe 25 
~traised from seed bear fruit in ten years 26 - 
forced to bear by decorticating 362, 5364—varie- 
ties for sale 407, 415, 

PEAS, the wild or black, infest North Carolina wheat 
fields, how to eradicate them 6—the Carolina, a 
good substitute for clover 38, 52—crops of, and 
their value 38—require super-oxalate of lime to 
mature them 90 —give heavy crops of hay 96, 
197—might be substituted for corn crops 96—as 
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an enclosing crop, are too tempting 156—yield 
profitably among corn, give more fodder and thisis 
easily gathered 197—planted among corn render 
an additional hocing necessary---should be in 
rows running north and south 330—how to raise 
early crops of 338—the Albany system of grow- 
ing and using 343, 

PEAT, cannot permanently enrich any soil 70—should 
not be burned, but composted and how 75--its 
origin, and where aboundiag 320-—soils, are 
improved by mar! 385---contain gallic acid 387. 

PEDESTRIAN feats, some noticed 278, 288, 376 

PEERAGE of Great Britain, number and rank of 
128—ancestors of those now called legitimate 
were established by force 168. 

PEIRCE, Joshua, sells fruit trees, shrubs, thorns, 
seeds, &c, 256. 

PELVIS of animals, should be large 108, 

PERUVIAN Sheep, ought to be imported, 75; would 
be more valuable here than the mines of Potosi 
—may all be domesticated—would procreate in 
our country—Walton’s account of—Robinson’s 
description of the LLAMA, will pass months with- 
out drink, are docile, excellent beasts of burthen 
—yield some peculiarly fine wool—the kids of, are 
excellent food, 76; description of the ALPACA, 
they yield more valuable wool for manufactures 
than the Llamas; some are white, and such were 
formerly adored by the Incas, 84; HUANACA, 
will mix with the Llama, Alpaca or common 
sheep—may be easily domesticated—are the 
swiftest animals of Peru, 95; VICUNA has pe- 
culiarly fine wool, perhaps the finest in the world, 
it surpasses that of Beavers, and is improved by 
domestication of the animal—very fine shawls are 
made of it--their skins are dressed into very du- 
rable leather, and their flesh is highly esteemed, 
107. 

PETERS, Matthew, gives his opinions in favor of the 
enclosing system, 173. 

PETERS, Judge Richard, remarks on chickory, 65-~ 
on lime and sorrel, 179; on flax dressing machi- 
nery and process, 205, 269, 301; on preservation 
of timber, 269; on the expediency of covering 
bridges, 270; on Tunisian ete, Lucern and Or- 
chard grass, 277. 

p*****, R. thinks Beatson’s system worth trying—and 
that cynlindrical wheels should be used, 224. 

PETITION of Virginia United Agricultural Societies, 
for the reduction of duties, 325. 

PETRIFICATIONS between Patapsco and Severn 
rivers, indicative of marl, 63. 

PHOSPEATE oi Lime, nature of, 320; yielded by 
lime and bones, 89, 90; is a necessary manure 
for wheat, 89, 90. 

PHOSPHORUS, yielded by all calcareous earths 385 ; 
is never found uncombined, 90. 

PICKERING, Timothy, communicates some opinions 
and researches on live stock, 177, 178, 179; on 
the right time to fell timber, 209. 

PICKLE, or Brine from herrings useful to peach trees 
502; to make for beef, 311, 528; the celebrated 
Hambro, 240, 

PIDGEON-manure, is very powerful, 401, 

PIGS, direction for managing, 358. 

PILES, a cure for, 311. 

PINKNEY, Thos. Jr. on the excellence of Egyptian 
oats, 44; on the importance of winter fallows 60; 
thinks peas cut green or ripe a good substitute 
for hay or corn, 96; his address to Pendieton 
Society, 155; on ripple grass for late and early 
pasture, 245, 

PINS, how to relieve persons who have swallowed 
some, 128. 

PIPING a slip or bud, insures its growth, 361. 

PISE Buildings, are of antique origin, 4 ; implements 
used in making, 11, 157 ; are built in several 
countries, 14; should have stone foundations, 20; 
are durable, cheap, healthful, and equable in tem- 
perature, 20 ; how to form their walls, 20, 28, 33, 
door openings, 28, binders, 33; effects of beat- 
ing earth for—height safe to build per diem, 28 ; 
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how to choose or mix earth fer, 25,53; must not 

contain vegetable or animal matter, 35; erected 

near Baltimore, 14; in Virginia, 157; in South 

Carolina, 176; are permanent, cheapest and best 

—brick cost twice as much as—improved mode of 

constructing—are cool in summer and warm in 

winter, 157. 

PLANTS, have their antipathies, 4, 5; importation 
of foreign, authorized by St. Mary’s Society, 11; 
should be adapted to our soils, 101, 279; they 
partake of the soils on which they grow, 101 ; 
each species, has varieties suited to different soils, 
280; they require specific manures, or the ele- 
ments thereof, in soils, 89, 102, 280; produce ox- 
ygen in the light, and carbonic acid gas in the 
dark, 228 ; method of transplanting ; if sprouted 
and suddenly exposed to the light will die, 239 ; 
how to pack safely for conveyance, 240; scale of 
their tenderness to cold — that of the fruit not the 
same as of plants, 295; require appropriate areas 
to grow on, 303; philosophy of their growth, 
353 ; why classed into annuals, biennials, &c. 354; 

” why some are evergreen—-how to propagate 
from seeds or slips, 361; process of their vegetation 
formation of buds, of seed, of new bark; utility of 
pith; moisture is elevated in, by atmospheric pres- 
sure, 361, 362, 363; at their joints deposit sacha- 
rine juices to form new joints, 369 , when recent- 
ly from seeds less liable to decay, 570; the sen- 
sible contraction of their wooden vessels not es- 
tablished, 391. 

PLASTER of Paris, destroys sorrel], 16; does not act 
in Georgia, 52; See Gypsum. 

PLENTY, seasons of, are desirable, although they re- 
duce prices 66, 

PLOUGHS, “ the trowel hoe” indispensible in ridge 
culture 40—but recently used in some parts of 
South Carolina 44—great difference in their draft 
58, 230, 272-remarks on several 85--Maryland 
Agricultural Societv’s report on 99---rude or 
imperfect ones used in Mincrca 142—may they 
not be superseded by scarifiers 200—descriy.tion 
of Marshall’s coulter or ripper 205---best form of 
mould boards 229—double shovel has not been 
rightfully patented 245—common shovel, good 
implements for drill tillage, and narrow ones best 
332—their origin and progressive improvement— 
do not produce as great crops as the spade or 
hoe 377 — attempts are making to find substitutes 
for-—they should be adapted to team, crop and 
soil 378---Makers, a hint for 296 

PLOUGHING, is done wholly with oxen on some 
English estates 30—quantity of sward ploughed 
by one yoke 262—advantages of, being frequent 
30, and deep 39, 44—autumnal is useful 44, 219 
—which was formerly done by six horses, now 
done by two 58—stiJl done with cows in parts of 
of France *78—seeds are best covered by 289. 

——Matches, fit sports for kings 383 

PLUMS, many varieties obtained from the Sloe by 
cultivation 25—to preserve fresh for use 168. 

PLUM Trees, the <warf, a spontaneous growth in 
Missouri 56—useful manner of treating 400—kept 
for sale 407, 415. 

PLU MULA of plants, expansion or growthof 354 

PNEUMATIC Apparatus, a simple and cheap one 
314, 320—most satisfactorily detects carbonate of 
lime in soils 3/4, 

PNEU VATIC Influenza, cure for 400 

POETRY, the broken heart 31—a farmers life 136—a 
morning in the country 240—the farmer 280— 
husbandman’s prayer 512. 

POETS, are bad farmers 382 

p****** J, K. on vegetable marrow, bene, colzat, and 
poppy oil—and dry rot of timber 3:8. 

POLISHING Wax, how to make the German 7 

POMEROY, 8. W. on management of calves, rearing 

them on hay teaand flax seed jelly 11—on flax 

husbandry 109, 115, 123—on cultivation of lu- 
pins, as a green crop for enclosing 271, 328—on 
the — of improved flax dressing ma- 

chines 301. 
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PONDS, rapidly made and cleaned by scoops 252— 
and more rapidly by excavators 296—how to sup- 
ply with fish 88--the mud of, very diflerent in 
value as manure 401, 

POND Scoops, an improved kind described 252 

POOR, Benjamin, on the right time to cut timber °98 

POPPY, yields a mild sweet oil 298, 328---should be 
cultivated to make opium and oil 298. 

POPULATION ; its increase, demands fixed princi- 

ples in agriculture 59. 

Increases when prices are diminished by plenty 

66, 

— Of the U. States, prospect of its increase 121--- 
proportion thereof engaged in agriculture 275, 
365, 

PORK, dairy and corn fed best—bean fed indifferent 
— potato and clover fed soft 414, 

PORTER, David, on the right time to fell timber 171, 
180, 185, 198, 201, 228---correction of a typogra- 
phical error in one of his essays 232---thinks 
government ought to encourage the planting of 
timber trees 253---on Chili wheat 271--sends 
some Manilla cotton and seed 278. 

PORTUGUESE ; prefer acorns and chesnuts to corn, 
and never grease their creaking wains 378, 

POST Office Revenue, has decreased as commerce de- 
clined, 121, 

POSTS, endure longer if charred at their buts, 172, 
181, 310, 

POT-ASH, the subcarbonate of, always found by in- 
cinerating bean straw, 90, 

—— The waste of, is not a powerful manure, 409. 

POTATOES, IRISH, should be improved by getting 
better varieties from the seed, 5, 19, how to 
make earlier, 26, these will not flower for three 

‘ years, 354; great crops of, and their cost, 19, 
39, 66, 100, 103, 154, 286, 335, 398; cut into 
pieces for planting do as well as the whole, 30 ; 
remarks on the cultivation of, 30, 220; and on 
harvesting, 61; on steaming and the weight of 
per bu. 66; intrinsic and market value of, 38; one 
acre of, would support ten persons, and one per- 
son may manage ten acres—are but of recent 
use, 57; are natives of South America, but are 
surpassed by its arracacha, 77 ; mode of keeping 
232; time and mode of planting, 30, 219, 338; 
will grow as well on sward as on fallow, 220; 
manuring for, 50, 220, 338 ; are easily raised from 
shoots, 267; relative productiveness of severai 
kinds, 335; mature earliest on poor soils, and 
should be sprouted before planting for early 
crops, 588; may be enlarged by destroying their 
blossoms—those recently from the seed not sub- 
ject to the curled leaf—-process of their connect- 
ed formation, 370; are the most profitable crop 
of Pennsylvania, and would be in other states, 
375. 

— SWET, yield great crops, 162; are now raised 
in Massachusetts, 245; 267; direction for culti- 
vating, 245, 265; uncut give the earliest and 
largest yield of slips, 330; experiments with dif- 
ferent sized seed roots, 414. 

POULTRY, directions for raising and managing, 55; 
more expensive than prontable, 257; will des- 
troy weavils, 246. 

POUNDS, how to form in Maryland when cattle tres- 
pass on you, 93, 

POVERTY, among agriculturists, caused by abuse of 
their lands, the common é¢rror in new sett!ements, 
162 

PRECIPITATE, definition of this chemical phrase 
320, 

PREMIUMS, offered by the Maryland agricultural] so- 
ciety 32, 343--awarded by it 97, 98, 99---and con- 
templated on crops 343---how crops are certified 
for, in Massachusetts 6!, 62, 100---awarded by Mas- 
sachusetts society 100, on crops 335, 336---ought 
to be given for the useful, but not forthe mon- 
strous 114---offered by the London agricultural 
society for the dest male of different breeds of cat- 
tle 147---by Rowan, N. C. Agricultural Society 
158-.-the terms offering them ought to be very 
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distinct 149 ; advance the state of agriculture 150; 

given by the London Society of Arts 159; difficulty 
inherent in awarding 245.--distributed at Molk- 
ham by Mr. Coke 266, 267- -principles on which 
to award 268, 269---should be offered for essays 
on the errors of Maryland agriculturists, for 
household manufactures, and at ploughing match- 
es 343---bestowed in England for practical essays 
on manure 385---should be offered for experi- 
ments ascertaining the value of different crops as 
food for live stock 407. 

PREJUDICES, often injurious to farmers, by attach- 
ing them to old practices 57---pernicious conse- 
quences of 170---about lunar influence ought to 
be discarded 222, 

PRICES, their unequal changes 42; of grain, for se- 
veral years in England 392. 

PRINCE, Benj. & Co, have trees, shrubs, &c, for 
sale 288, 

PRINCE, Wm. has trees, shrubs, &c. for sale 296 

PRINCE & Mills, have trees, shrabs, &c. for sale 415, 

PRINCE John, on the cultivation, produce and value of 
mangle wurtzel 61---communicates directions for 
burning lime 135---has raised very large Russian 
radishes for cattle 267. 

PRINCE Geurge’s planter, on the management of to- 
bacco crops 37. 

PRIVILEGES, have been improperly granted in the 
U. States by government---and they should be 
put down by public opinion---for they are as de- 
structive and should be as odious as cannibals 
133---have wrought great ruin in England 150, 
151---ought not to be granted toany class 365, 

Bac sayy fa of pampered cattle, not praisewor- 
thy 17. 

PROFESSORSHIPS of agriculture, should be estab- 
lished in colleges 345, 

PROFITS of agriculture, chiefly arise on the com- 
forts furnished for home consumption 50, 123. 
PROHIBITION of imports, prevents exportation 365 

PROPERTY, sinks in value in times of scarcity, 66. 

—— in Maryland, would rise if the mortgage laws were 
amended, 254 ; is so taxed in England, that much 
of it cannot be worked but at a loss, 234. 

PROTECTING Duties, their cost to the nation, 182; 
their advocates might as well propose bounties 
for raising cotton in hot-houses at New-York, 183, 

PUBLICATIONS, agricultural and periodical, 5, 8, 
10, 28, 136, 

PUBLIC Lands, appropriations of, oughtto be made 
for school purposes in the old states, as well as in 
the new, 51; estimated amount of such appro- 
priations in land or money, 82; such appropria- 
tions are judicious, 82; should be fairly made as 
they affect the moral power of the states, 84; ces- 
sions of by G, Britain, and several states, 81; are 
the common property of the Union—have been 
partially applied to education in new states—how 
surveyed by order of United States’ government, 
82; superfices and representation of endowed 
states —and of the excluded, 52 ; enhanced price 
of, is a general benefit, but ne equivalent to the 
excluded states, 83; the enhancement of price 
after sale consequent on emigration, an equita- 
ble reason for granting appropriations to old 
states, 83; appropriations of ought not to be 
made for school purposes in old states, because 
the new states have paid for theirs, 215; great 
guantity of 121. 

—— SALES of, reduce the value of private lands in 
old states, by draining their population, 83. 

— PRICE of, President Munroe thinks it should be 
raised—is painfully reduced 121, 

ae on purchasers of, amount relinquished 
121, 

PUBLIC WORKS, are memorials of wise govern- 
ments, 121. 

PUMPKINS, difficult to preserve through the winter, 
3; how to plant—large kinds not most produc- 
tive—produce of per acre, 19; are a valuable 
and easily cultivated, 330, 

PULVERIZATION of soils cannot be too perfect, 69. 
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QUAGGA, resembles the Zebra, 351. 

QUINCY, Josiah, on soiling cattle, 129 ; compli- 
mented for his fairness in experimenting, 547 ; 
on stercoraries and manure, 351; on hedges 356. 

QUINCE Trees, for sale, 415. 


R. 

R, on marl in Anne Arundel county, Maryland, 63. 

RABBIT Warrens, how should they be made, 527. 

RADISHES, the Russian are raised for the use of cat- 
tle, 267. 

RAILS, if split should be placed bark upwards, 172 ; 
others say heart upwards, 210, 

RALL Way Roads; advantages of, 63; great weights 
drawn by a horse thereon, 63 ; cost of, 63; pro- 
posed to be made in South Carolina, 200; the 
Bavarian better than the English, 256 ; the ptent 
likewise cheaper, and better, trial and cost of, 
and carriage on ; proposition to build one in New 
Jersey and one in South Carolina, 339, 340. 

RAIN, is attracted by mountains, trees, &c. 16. 

RAKES, drawn by horses gather hay expeditiously, 
104 and grain, 200; an improved kind of, 135; 
of brush how to make, 227; are like harrows, 
deadly enemies to germination in light soils, 337, 

RAPE Cakes are excellent manure ; price, quantity, 
mode of applying ; economically used by drilling 
in, 409, 

RASPBERRY Bushes, varieties for sale, 416, 

RATTLE Snake bite of; is mortal, unless properly 
treated—Indian cure for, 278. 

RATS, would not smilex drive them away, 112; the 
“SIMPLE” plan for killing, 151, 263; the “Reugh- 
head” plan, 255 ; may be sponged to death, 296. 

REDDING, Wm. F. keeps Shaker’s garden seeds for 
sale, 296, 

RED GRASS, valuable in South Carolina, 212. 

RED WATER, how to cure cattle of the 302, 

RENNET, how to prepzre or save for use in Cheese- 
making, 23. 

REPORT of a Congressional Committee on the en- 
couragement due to Manufactures, 41, 49, 

RESTRICTIVE Regulations, originated in the igno- 
rance of barbarous times—are censured by the 
soundest economists ; bounties given to some must 
at last lead, as in England, to bounties for the rest 
and burthens on ail to support the system, 321; 
imposed by the United States on trade by limiting 
purchases, prevent sales, and therefore are impo- 
litic as regards ourselves, 323, 352; the powers 
of Europe no longer approve, but*would get rid 
of them—on imports, depress the prices of ex- 
ports—and could not be imposed if agriculturists 
were not so dispersed, 365. 

REVENUE, is the only constitutional object of duties 
in the U. States 150---is seldom augmented by 
encreasing duties already high, but is often en- 
creased by reducing the rate of duties, 115, 151 
e--the laws for raising, ought to be steady 155--- 
ought to be raised by internal taxes 121---cheap- 
ly collected for the srenaey by imposts, but 
dearly for the consumers 322, 

REVOLUTIONARY War, proposals to publish anec- 
dotes of 255, 228, 

RHEUMATISM, cures for 296, 376---raw cotton alle- 
viates 392. 

RICE, deaths caused by the monopoly of, in India 
152---excellent recipe for boiling with milk 125 
--experiments should be made with different 
kinds---is harvested too late---fields are tempora- 
rily ruined by sea water 165---water boiled with, 
will cure cholera morbus 240---yields more grain 
than corn will, on uplands of South Carolina--- 
the golden seed best for uplands---sown !n ponds 
will w well.- volunteer growth of, is always 
red 330. 

RICH Worms, injured a crop of corn 119, 

RIDGELY, Gen. Chas. H ; some remarks on his pro- 
mising Alderney calf 13+. 

RIDGE culture, advantages of 39, 276. 

RIDING, an instance of long continued and fast 288, 


CONTENTS. 


RINGGOLD, James, on the construction and use of his 
threshing rollers 396, 

RIPPLE. Grass, is a valuable one 243. 

KIVER Banks, how to protect them from washing 
263. 

ROADS, importance of improving them 104---arte- 
rial ought to be made by Congress 297---necessi- 
ty of locating correctly 298 --remarks on seve- 
ral 403, 411---McAdams’ mode of making, ap- 
proved 383, 

ROAD-Shovel, or scoop, improvements on 65, 252--- 
surpassed by New York excavator 296, 

ROBINSON, Wm _ Davis, on the excellence of arra- 
cacha 77---advises an importation of Peruvian 
sheep---describes the Llama 76---the Alpaca 84-.-- 
the Huanaca 95---and Vicunna 107---promises re- 
marks on the manufactures and dyes of South 
America 108, 

ROLLERS, a good kind made by Mr. Ford 99. 

for thrashing grain very useful 99. 

ROLLING, by compacting surface, prevents increase 
of insects 190. 

ROUFS, would not tin be a cheap material for SI— 
slates, make the cheapest 119, 

ROOT Crops, most of the northern do not prosper in 
South Carolina 52---indispensible to feed stock 
advantageously 103---and ought to be cultivated 
in the interior 102- -their yield per acre depen- 
dent on the number of plants and the placing of 
them 303---directions how to save through winter 
59, 335---how far are they profitable for farm use 
379. 

ROOTS, how to transplant 239---how pack for con- 
veyance 240—physical reason for planting them 
wide and on ridges 338—are stimulated by mois- 
ture to descend—theory of their formation 353— 
their great resemblance to branches—for medici- 
nal use should be neither old nor young 371. 

ROOT-Suckers, resemble seedlings in constitution— 
and when ingrafted upon are called paradise 
stocks 371, 

ROSES, the cherokee easily propagated by slips 87 

——if used for hedges, ought not to bear odori- 
ferous flowers 87. 

—— How to obtain Ottar of 357. 

ROSE, R. H. reports his crops of corn, pumpkins and 
ruta baga 18---his address to the Susquehannah 
agricultural society 101, 

ROTATION in crops, whence the expediency of 91, 
109, 110—might be made unnecessary 92—is 
pointed out by nature in the change of forest 
growth 162—an effectual one to banish cut worms 
95, 119, 125, 164, 195-—and Hessian flies 
213—and eradicate blue grass 119—unfortunate 
and fashionable course of, in new settlements 162 
—should favor the equalization of labor through- 
out the year 164, 219—remarks on several cour- 
ses of 164, 203, 341, 399 --“ F*”’ prefers the five- 
field 509 - although disappointments were expe- 
rieneed by him in this course 400—should pro- 
vide for frequent changes of crops on same 
Jand 331— soil and climate must be regarded in 
adopting 378. 


ROT in cotton, destructive to the crops—might it not 
be prevented by care in chosing seed 259—pre- 
vails on new as well as on old land—is not prevent- 
ed by steeping seed, nor by burning the old 
stalks on fields--it is not perpetuated by using 
seed from diseased plants; nor caused by the sting 
of insects—trials of old seed advisable 414. 

ROUGH-Casting buildings, direction for 54 

ROUGHHEAD, Reuben; on rat killing 255. 

ROWAND, Charles E. on the cultivation of cotton 
298, 

ROZIERS’ classification and analysis of soils 315, 348 
— translation of his essay on svils 3448—proposes 
a nomenclature for soils 349. 

RUFFIN, Edmund, on several kinds of millet, 30 ; 
on soils, 513 ; analyses those of his farm and neigh- 
bourhood, finds all deficient in calcareous earths, 
the presence of which he considers essential to 
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fertility, 313, 314; his attention to soils applaud- 
ed, 313, 347. 

RUM, mode of distilling at Jamaica—why American 
has a bad flavor, and how to prevent this——to 
make it very choice, you must exclude the first 
and last few gallons obtained from the still-—lhow 
to give it the taste of age—mode of making it 
American proof, 374, 

RURAL Economy, essays on by R, B. Buckner, 14, 
126. 

RUSTICUS, on driving away rats by smilex, 112, 

RUST, in cotton, mode of curing, 119; Sxs blight. 

RUSSEL, Jonathan, his address to the Worcester 
Agricultural Society, 377. 

RUTA BAGA, will not keep through winter in 
Pennsylvania, if exposed to the weather, 18; 
crops of, reported, 38, 55, 144, 307, 336; intrin- 
sic and relative value of, 38; when to sow—seed 
should be of previous year-—how to preserve, 55, 
61, 335; how did it succeed planted in May, 155 
will not grow here as well as common turnips, 
227 ; a great crop of, how planted, tilled and sav- 
ed, 307 ; a premium crop of, its cost and manage- 
ment, 336, 

RYE ; a bright, yellow, long kind brought from the 
Mediterranean, 45 ; it seems to be a spring grain, 
56; spirit obtainable from, 106; sown early may 
be pasturec without injury, 139; uninjured by 
the fly because of its quick growth, 158; may 
be substituted for coffee, 193: how to prepare it, 
195: quantity to sow—grows better than wheat 
on light or wet lands, 219: what is its value as 
food, 407. : 

RYE and Indian bread, directions for making good, 
271. 

RYE Grass, is an excellent one, and grows well among 
clover, 237: an improved kind mentioned, 250. 


Ss 


s******, A., on the management of poultry, 55. 

SACCHARINE matter, very nutritive, quantity of in 
several crops, 39. 

SACCHARINE fermentation, is the beginning of ve- 
getation, 59, 60, 

SALAD, mode of protecting through winter for spring 
337. 

SALES; making these implies equivalent purchases, 
323, 365. 

SALINES, in New-York are highly charged with salt, 
King’s old well is saturated, 405. 

SALT; should be given to calves, 6; much would des- 
troy vegetation, a little would destroy tobacco fly 
391; applied without benefit to corn when plant- 
ing, 155: used successfully tu preserve timber of 
ships, 172, 311: should be frequently given to 
cattle, 227: with vinegar will cure the dysentery, 
254: usefully applied on grass lays to destroy in- 
sects, 288 : its septic or anti-septic action depends 
on quantity, 389: it is a good manure for flax 
grounds, 116, 358: is a powerful manure, quan- 
tity unsettled, 409: price of the Kanawha, may 
be cheaper than foreign at Pittsburg—and quality 
may be as good, 404: trials of it alone as manure, 
and combined with chalk, on lands containing no 
calcareous earth, 411. 

SALTS, particular kinds of, necessary to different 
plants, 90. 

SAND, different kinds of, 320 : immense quantity re- 
quired to be perceptible in mixtures of earth, 
391: experiments on burning and applying as 
manure worthy of trial, 591, 392. 

SANDY-SOILS, are difficult to improve or set with 
grass, 139: are barren: are dry and warmest when 
dark coloured, 348: may be too heavily marled, 
386. 

SANFOIN contains gypsum, 90: which is a good ma- 
nure for it, 90, 249. 

SAP, Knight’s theory of its circulation, 25: this is 
analogous to that of our blood, experiments 

roving this—it is aided by capillary attraction— 
is most rapid in summer—rises in the spring and 
descends in the fall, 171: can escape but slow], 
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whilst the bark is on, 209 : have experiments ac- 
tually proved its ascent and descent—some facts 
connected with it, 216: ascends slowly to the tops 
of high trees, 362: the saccharine properties of, 
are deposited in the roots and atburnum—the 
fermentation of, causes timber to decay, 363: is 
occasionally elevated by the capillary medium of 
inert sapwood, 564, 

SAP.WOOD, theory of its formation, 363: exerts a 
capillary power, 364. . 

SASSAFRAS, the twigs of, may be soaked in spring 
water and this be applied to cure sore eyes, 24. 

SATURDAY Magazine, isa valuable periodical work, 
218. 

SAWS, might be easily made by circular buz—this 
described—hy its velocity it overcomes the hard- 
ness of bodies, 184. 

SAWYER, Lemuel, on Lupins, 325, 

SCALDS, how to cure, 224, 264. 

SCHOOLS ; agricultural, should be established by the 
states, 62; of every grade, should be established 
by the governments, of freemen, 51. 

SCIENCE, now happily applied to practical uses, 57; 
and thus perfects human relations, 58: teaches 
us to improve the texture of soils, 70: and how 
to prepare and adapt manures, 73. 

SCORING the bark of fruit trees, is useful to them, 


SCOTLAND, the arable lands of, produce abundant- 
ly—preparations suggested to be made in, for re- 
ceiving the British King in, 382. 

SCULL-CAP, or Scuticlaria, efficacious for nervous 

_ diseases, 302, 
SCUPPERNONG Grape, general appearance of, seeds 
do not produce the same kind—should be pro- 
ted by slips—was found in Virginia by first 
colonists—its quality probably dependent on soil 
—yet is improvable—origin of its name—direc- 
tions for planting—Roanoke mode of training— 
immense yield of a single vine, 332, 
§**** E. on the destruction of tobacco flies 123. 
SEA Water, is temporarily ruinous to rice grounds 
'  165—is favorable to vegetation 409, 

SEEDS, importation of authorized by St. Marys so- 
ciety 1l—kept for. sale 32, 48, 64, 72, 144, 168, 
256, 296, 304, 312, 552, 384, 408—should be sow- 
ed thickly 45—undergo no change if kept dry, 
and excluded from air—their vegetation often 
prevented by weight of earth+-changes in, pre- 
ceding vegetation 5J—how to hasten the vegeta- 
tion of—to germinate, must be excluded from the 
light 60—farmers should raise their own and 

. improve these by crosses 102—parsimony in pro- 
viding, is false economy 116—test of their vege- 
tating power 123--from low latitudes, grow quick- 
est 176—importance and mode of procuring good 
kinds—they should in gardens be covered by 
hoes 337—are filled with nutriment for the em- 
bryon plants—age impairs this, to the injury of 
some and benefit of others 353—will not vegetate 
in charcoal 391. , 

SEGARS, their use censured—accidents owing to— 
bad effects of stated—and a substitute offered for 
221. 

SENSTIVE Plants, shut in the dark, will re-open in 
torch light 228. 

SESAMUM, see bene plant. L 

SEYMOUR, Abel, improved his potatoes by raising 
new kinds from the seeds of their own apples 5— 
on haymaking, and the use of horse rakes 104— 
gathers hay easily to stacks 111. 

SHEEP, would be very profitable on large interior 
farms 14, 25—weights of slaughtered 37, 253— 
sugar has been used to fatten 47—when penned 
with cattle, are safe from dogs 87—should be 
bred without horns 108---management of by Mr. 
S*** 141—large flocks of, could easily be kept 
in the southern states 62, 162---how to rid of ticks 
168.--further importations of now, only by some, 
th t unnecessary 179, 277---the best, breeds 

alone be kept 255---give the cheapest 
meat on farms adapted to them---and if fat, may 
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be pickled in summer 87---are sadly neglected by 
some persons 162; their weight and yield in wool 
and lambs should be annually reported 216---pro- 
duce of, under specified management 25 ---breeds 
of, should be adapted to our pastures 277; account 
of a remarkably heavy one 288---thrive admirably 
well on mangel wurtzel 384, 

——Leicester, fatten easily 17---high prices given for 

the use of rams 18---one imported into the U. >. 

63---were originally founded on Lincolnshire 177 

and the Derbyshire 122, 

Merino, an important race in Massachusetts 58--- 

remarks on their introduction to co-ntries other 

than Spain---on their excellence---their improve- 
ment wherever they go 67---wool of, the most 
valuable, its weight---they do not cast it as com- 
mon sheep do 68---make a good cross with these. 

——Peruvian, are valuable, and ought to be im- 
ported into the United States 75, 84, 95, 107. 

——Lincolnshire, heavy fleeces of 277. 

——Southdown, preferred to Merino by some per- 

sons 233, 266. 

‘Tunisian, broad-tail, mountain; are an excellent 

race 277---a pair presented to the Editor 320. 

Shetland, are a very small race 300. 

SHEEPS-Trotters are a very good manure 401. 

SHIPS, built under cover endure best, 181, 202, 270: 
and may be thus cheaper built, 202 : long preser- 
vation of some—and rapid decay of others—built 
of winter felled timber endure well, and of sum- 
mer felled soon decay, 185: left uncovered on 
the stocks soon decay, 203. 

SHIRTS, some are now made up by machinery, 122. 

SHOOTING Matches, account of, 278. 

SHOPS for the repair of implements are useful on 
farms, 243. 

SHORT Horned Cattle, the improved English breed, 
excellent for milk and beef—some have been im- 
ported into the United States—they are fit for 
the butcher at two years old, 17: the shapes of 
described, and high prices at which they sell in 
England, 18 : were originally Dutch, and a coarse 
indifferent breed, 29: improved by Norman and 
Alderney bulls, 154. 

SHOVEL-Ploughs, the double kind wrongfully pa- 
tented, 245, 

SHRUBS, a very curious way of propagating some, 
372. 

SIBERIAN Wheat, is very productive, 287. 

SIBSON, P., on short and long horned cattle, 145. 

SICKNESS, is increased by the destruction of our fo- 
rests, 297. 

SILK, directions how to clean, 272. 

SILK-Grass, or Milk weed, may be substituted for 
woad, 78. 

SILVANUS, on cantaleupes, 63: on asparagus, 79: 
on cherokee rose, 87 : on millet, 214: on the use 
of cigars, 221: on pickling beef, 328: on earth 
burning, 391. 


SIMPLE, Jeremiah ; gives instructions for supplying 
ponds with fish, 88: and to ascertain the pre- 
cise moment of the equinox, 95: and teaches 
us how to protect plants from insects, 100: to 
kill rats, 151, 263: and cure hard times, 293. 


SINCLAIR, Sir John, thinks flax dressing machinery 
too expensive for general use, and less necessary 
in the climates of the United States than of Eny- 
land, 165: but he may be mistaken as to their 
usefulness, 206: becomes friendly to the drilling 
system, 206, 257: handsomely complimented in 
publie oy Thos. Wm. Coke, 257, 266: suggests 
preparations to receive the British King, 382. 

SINCLAIR, Robert, makes an approved plaster and 
grain sower, 99, and all kinds of agricultural im- 
plements : also vends seeds, 312: remarks on cul- 
tivation of grasses, 359. 

SINECURES, the United States government has im- 
properly created some, 132. 

SINKING Funds, are fallacies 132, 


SIZE ee how to prepare for paper sashes, 
] . 
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SKETCHES on Practical Agriculture by Joshua Ty- 
son, 219, 226, 256, 242. 

SKIM-Coulters, necessary on ploughs te turn long ma- 
nure well under, 396. 

SLATES make the best and in some places the cheap- 
est roof, 119, 

SLAVES, how treated in Virginia, 141 : their seduc- 
tion and concealment reprobated, 340: many 
elope from Maryland to concealing states, 348. 

SLAVERY, productive of less misery than are mono- 
polies, 131, 132. 

SMILEX, smells like dead rats and may alarm the 
living, 112. 

SMITH, James, on the produce and varieties of millet 
165. 

SMITH, Robert, his remarks on lime found in our 
soils thought to be erroneo:1s, 180. 

SMOKING timber, might make it durable, 311, 

SMUT in wheat, supposed remedy for, 140, 

SNUFF, will drive ticks off sheep, 168, 

SOAP making, Mrs, Homespun promises directions 
for, 208, 

SOCIETIES, now every where laudably forming to 
diffuse information, 58. 

SODA, trials of, as manure, 411. 

SOILS, improved by vegetable growth, 14: and by 
a variety of grasses, 62: injured by exposure to 
the sun, 14; the gradual deepening of, very im- 
portant, 39: if too moist are cold and indifferent 
99: when clayey, should be winter fallowed, 60 : 
if sandy, should be improved by clay or clayey 
marl, 63, 386: precise definition of them—they 
serve but to convey food to plants, 65, 69: sup- 
posed formation and kinds of, 101: of Ireland, 
are inexhaustible, 110: when washed away ex- 
pose substratums difficult to enrich 139: but these 
become fertilized by exposure to the air, 334: 
made fertile at the surface, by the influence of the 
sun, 130: or by vegetable growth and decay, 316: 
may be usefully top dressed with earth taken from 
three to four feet below the surface, 139 : should 
be analyzed that applications of manures might 
be adapted to them, 69, 172, 180, 313, 349, 385 : 
farmers incited by example to make such examina- 
tions—professors of chemistry censured for ne- 
glecting to make them, 313, 314: hints on the 
selection of parcels for analysis, 385: are impro- 
vable in the ratio of their natural fertility—they 
differ in chemical composition—carbonate of lime, 
in proper quantity, essential to fertility of, 313, 
314, 385: of defective constitution, cannot be 
profitably improved without mineral applications 
are more expensive to improve if too clayey 
than if too sandy—ot similar texture not always 
alike improvable, 313: m the U. States, contain 
far less calcareous earth than the European, and 
very commonly none even in limestone districts, 
315, 316, 317 : classification and proper treat- 
ment of, 815, 348: might be usefully transferred 
from the woods to arable land, and from high te 
low ground, 531: Rozier’s treatise on, 348: Ruf- 
fin’s essay on, 312: composition and properties 
of several good, 315, 349: when colorless inca- 
pable of supporting vegetation, 392: are rich in 
proportion to hydrogen obtainable from, 410, 

SOILING, this system requires reservation of dry food 
against chance of drought—and regular succes- 
sion of green food—how to provide grass and oats 
for, 129: how corn and cabbages—buildings ne- 
cessary for, and manure made by, 130, 

SOLUBILITY, essential to fertilizing properties, 59. 

SOOT, properties of, it is most active united with lime 
92 ; is a good manure for flax, 116: is very pow- 
erful, best on moist ground, acts promptly, 409. 

SORE EYES, remedy for, 24, 272, 

SORE TONGUE, in cattle; cure for, 128, 

SORREL, may be destroyed by Plaster of Paris, 16: 
a acid prepared to become fertilizing by lime, 

SOVEREIGNTY, ought not to reside in rulers, but 
in the ruled, 13 

SOWS, how to spay, 6. 

SOW- THISTLE, is very nutritive, 288. 
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SPANISH America, its independence will open new 
sources of commerce and offer new objects to 
our agriculturists, 75, 76, 77. 

SPANISH Sheep, a good breed of, 320. ; 

SPAYING, directions how to perform this operation 
on sows, 6. 

SPECIE, is a bad standard of value, 121; its fluctua- 
tions, even fall below par of notes—rash resump- 
tion of its general payment extensively ruinous 
122. 

SPENSE, J.S. on the cultivation of carrotts in Mary- 
land, 383, 

SPINAGE, mode of raising early, 337. 

SPIRITS, quantity obtainable from wheat, rye and 
corn 106; how to distil as in Jamaica 574; the 
use of, should only be medicinal—for they injure 
our health and might retard its recovery 193, 
194; when and how much to put in wine, 36, 333, 

SPRING-Rains, warm the land, 69. 

SPRINGS, are only permanent near to high grounds, 
404. 

SQUASHES, the Persian, great bearers, 24. 

— how to preserve through winter 56. 

STARCH, how modified in seeds by germination 59 : 

— of seeds, is made soluble by fermentation 60. 

STATE governments of this Union, ought to facili- 
tate the transportation of surplus produce through- 
out this country by making good roads 104: they 
should establish experimental farms 297. 

STEAM-Boats, an important improvement on 310. 

STEAMING Food for live stock, saves half its weight 
71. 

STEE!, Jno. H. on the value and mode of using 
marl 199, 

STERCORARIES, how to manage manures in 351. 

STERILITY, is occasioned in the United States by 
deficiency, and in Europe by the excess, of calca- 
reous earth 315. 

g**********, Mr. W. describes his farm, and his prac- 
tices in raising wheat, corn and grasses—improv- 
ing soils and management of cattle, servants, &c. 
137, 141. 

STILLS, ‘small ones yield most spirit, 374. 

STIRRING-Land, advantages of its being frequent 
30, 150, 287. 

STOCK Farm, the Editor’s, animals now thereon 24, 

STUN¥-Fences, how to make, and are the cheapest 
243, 267. 

STOVES, their use advised 128, 297. 

STRAW, great quantity of manure to be made from 
45, 103 : is best applied fresh and long as manure 
127, 139: would be better applied chaffed 173. 

—Of Grain, is not as valuable as fodder of maize 
52: isevery where justly prized but in the Unit- 
ed States 45, 

—the joints of, are distinct vegetable beings 369 : 
burned on land is a good preparation for turnips 
401: effects of when applicd dry, and also when 
steeped in urine 411. 

— of Leghorn wheat, how to prepare for bonnets 52, 

— MACHINES for cutting 99, 124, 232, 328 ; East- 
man’s cylindrical, is an excellent one, 304, 326, 
327. 

STRAWBERRY Vines, process of their extension 
370 kept for sale 416. 

STUCCOING, directions for 34, 

STYPTIC, an efficacious one, 296, 

SUBSCRIBERS to the American Farmer respectfully 
desired to procure others 8. - 

SUBSTITUTES for coffee, tea and chocolate, vastly 
inferior to them 288. 

SUCKERS, are multiplied by lopping off branches— 
but cutting off suckers improves your trees 372. 

SUGAR, its value in fatting live stock compared with 
meal 46: effects of, on beef when curing 328, 

SUGAR Bakers waste, is a very good manure 409. 

SUGAR Maple Trees, ought to be preserved, and 
planted wherever they will flourish 102. 

SULLIVAN, R. his address to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society 57, 66. 

SULPHUR, burned in casks before they are filled 
with wine helps to preserve it, 36: is not often 
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found remote from volcanoes 90 ; always contain- 
ed in turnips, is therefore a good manure for 
them 91; how used to destroy weevils and rust 
119: used to save turnips from fly 168. 

SULPHURIC ACID, how formed 32vu : is obtainable 
from calcareous earths 385, and from moss 387 : 
exists in most soils 395 : uniting with marl forms 

ypsum 387, 

SUMMER Fallows, profitably superseded by summer 
crops, 60, 

SUMMERS, ours are becoming cooler 299, 

SUMPTUARY Laws, are absurd, impolitic and al- 

ways ineffectual 323, 366, ‘ 

SUNFLOWER seed, yields oil abundantly and good 

190. 

SUPERF@TATION, facts indicative of, 398; doc- 
trine of, untenable 351 

SUPERSTITIONS, indulged by some farmers 36, 171, 
390: many kinds exposed, 133, 

SWEET-Potatoes, great crops of 162: some are rais- 
ed in Massachusetts 245, 267: directions for cul- 
tivating 245, 268: uncut seed-roots, yield the ear- 
liest and most slips 330: experiments with differ- 
ent size seed-roots 414, 

SWEATS, Indian mode of producing, 400, 

SWEEDISH Turnips, will not keep through winter 
exposed to the weather in Pennsylvania 18: see 
Ruta Baga. 

“ SWEEP-ALLS,” a valuable, new implement 341. 

SWEET Briars, would make good hedges—ready 
way to raise them 255. 

SWEET Oil, good may be abundantly made from Be- 
ne seed 150: sunflower seed 190; and from col- 
zat and poppy seed 298, 328, 

SWINE, how cure of sore eyes and measles 7, 19: are 
generally most miserably penned 19: proper 
pens for 236: should be kept dry and warm 170 : 
and clean or they will become diseased and will 
not thrive 236 : manure of, is very rich 176, 357 : 
further importations of, thought unnecessary 179 ; 
a good breed of 223: good crosses of several 
breeds 225, 236, 300, 358: good management of 
236, 358: best time of farrowing—treatment of 
whilst pigs—should be ringed—and have boiled 
food 236: if pampered ought not to gain premi- 
ums 268 : thrive better grazing than in styes 300, 

SWISS FARMER, he deserved that title who dimi- 
nishing his land, astonishingly encreased his crops 
58. 

T 

TABLE Beer, how to make of porter 7. 

TABLE of some green crops, shewing their relative 
values 39, 

TALLOW, how to purify 295. 

TAN, the offal from vats ; applied frequently around 
fruit trees protects them from insects, 117, 312, 
400: and makes them fruit more certainly 400. 

TANNERS.Bark, is injurious to vegetation 409. 

TANNING leather, information asked on 320, 

TARIFF, in the U. States, is only constitutional so far 
as it is really imposed to create revenue 66,— 
expediency of increasing, completely controvert- 
ed 114: increase of, protested against by Phila- 
delphia merchants 150: by United Agricultural 
Societies of Virginia 322: and by Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society 565: its present rates are 
oppressive to agriculture and commerce 154, 322, 
366: and their reduction is asked by the United 
Va. Ag’l. .3ocieties 522 : an iucrease of present 
rates, would be injurious even to manufacturers 
themselves—and being ruinous to others, would 
soon cause the entire repeal of high duties 365. 

TAYLOR, John, of Caroline, on the necessity of de- 
fending the rights of agriculturists 131. 

TAXES, their extent now ruinously oppressive in 
England 235, 250: propriety of levying them on 
fund-holders implied 224 : nay asserted 241, 259. 

TEA, should only be used at noon 194, 

Tr oddly made up on the Mediterranean shores 

2. 
3 
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TEESWATER Cattle, origin of this improved breed 
17, 19, 29, 154: they require good keep but 
amply repay it 29: more highly valued than 
any other in England—sales of some 143; are a 
great milk and beef breed—butter obtained from 
some 154: an injudicious and unsuccessful attempt 
was recently made to improve this breed 154: are 
now improving the stock in Massachusetts 367, 

TEMPERATURE, sudden and very great changes of, 
at Fort Osage 88, 

TENANTS, terms generally made with, in Italy 142. 

TESSIER’S account of the introduction of Cashmere 
downy goats into France, 167. 

THATCHING, some remarks on promised 119, see 
vol. 4.. 

“THE Rights of Man,” a striking evidence of the 
popularity of this publication “ in good old times,” 

THERMOMETRICAL observations, reported by a 
cotton planter 299, 

THOMAS, E, S. thinks his bright Mediterranean rye 
isa spring grain, 56; imports, has tried and sells 
hay making and other machines 151, 256, 384, 
imports and sells good seeds 384, 

T***** recommends the use of celery seed to flavor 
soup 287. 

THORNS, will not grow after onions 5; nor thrive 
near to cedars or walnuts 4, 5; importance of 
raising 43; seed and quicks of, kept for sale 
256 ; the Washington grow rapidly, but not se 
strong as the English white—cost of importing 
English quicks 356. 

THRELKELD, John, reports an experiment with salt- 
ed herrings as a manure to corn 179. 

T********, 1, remarks on singular sheep, cabbage, 
horses, tulips 300 ; on pedestrian feats, leaps and 
trotting matches 288; and on the use of oyster 
shells 120, 

THRESHING Machines, an efficient and approved 
kind made by G, Wright in Virginia, either fix- 
ed or moveable 106; some are made to order by 
Jos. Hyde 184; a small and cheap one favoura- 
bly spoken of 251; some kept for sale 296, 

THRESHING Rollers, efficacious in getting out grain ; 
are easily and cheaply made, according to direc- 
tions 396, 

TILGHMAN, Edw. 3d. communicates Mr. Ringgold’s 
directions for making his improved threshing rol- 
lers, 396, 

TILLAGE, advantages of being frequent, to growing 
crops 30, 69, 150, 287, 351; early finishing to 
crops, important 330; being frequent, deep, and 
fine keeps the soil moist, by creating a capillary 
attraction 69, 331; should leave the surface un- 
even to meliorate the soil 289, 337. 

TICKS, killed on sheep by snuff 168, 


TIMBER, experiments on its durability, when cut at 
different seasons ought to be made 158; to be 
durable, should be cut in winter when free from 
sap 171, 185, 198, 229, 269; others say in sum- 
mer 209, 398, when sap would most readily es- 
cape 209; density of wood and age of trees im- 
portant 171, 210, 270,310; dryness and freedom 
from sap essential 171, 186; varies in duration 
cut in the summer season, but probably owing to 
a difference in the age of the moon 171, 198, 229; 
English Naval Contracts for, require it to be cut 
in the old of the moon 171; great consumption 
of by the British navy 201; various means em- 
ployed to preserve 172, 181, 310; should be al- 
ways so placed that the annual circles may shed 
the rain 172; the governments of Europe pass laws 
to protect their trees 181] ; the United States Gov- 
vernment ought to pass laws to protect their live- 
oak trees 198, 22, 203, 269, 292; and should 
cause forest trees to be planted about public pla- 
ces 253 ; has already become scarce in parts of 
this country, 253; and farmers should be encou- 
raged to plant trees for 253, 291; injured by 
steeping in water, fordryness is essential to du- 
rability 172, 181, 186; might be made more du- 
rable by kiln drying 172, 181, or by salting and 
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liming 172, 311; but is best preserved or sea- 
soned under cover of sheds—old pieces trom co- 
vered dry parts of vessels endure even better 
than new 181; hickory for milwright stuff should 
be cut when the sap is flowing 2U9; it is not in- 
jured by salt water worms, 210 ; French goveri- 
ment obtains supplies of at home, having so pre- 
served their forests, as to neet their wants—great 
care exacted by, in cutting down trees, 193; ne- 
cessity for economizing in our country and day 
297 ; extraordinary durability of, in ancient build- 
ings—supposed causes of dry rot in, $10; why 
made more durable by debarking trees 363, 

TIMOTHY, makes a bad pasture 140; but yields 
good crops of hay 212; and of the best kind jor 
horses 237, 359; time or state best to cut—it is 
a great exhauster 237 ; soil best adapted to 359, 
quantity, time, and manner of sowing, 219, 227, 
559, 376; differs from herd’s grass 544; burned 
earth is an excellent manure tur 591, 

TINDER, candle snuff makes good 115, 

TIN Roofs, what would be the cost of 31, 

TOBACCO; many advantages of low topping—large 
kinds of, will cure as well as the small—the soon- 
er ripe, »the better to cure—ascertained, great 
weight of some plants, 37—the broader the more 
valuable, 38: is a native of South America, 7¢ ; 
should be raised on land sufiiciently enriched ; 
sward, properly treated, makes a good prepara- 
tion for; but clover alone will not keep the 
ground rich enough for it, 56; the uncertainty 
of its price forbids an exclusive reliance on this 
crop—compared disadvantageously with Hemp, 
290-—-labor on and produce of a crop of, 290, 
291—Snuff will destroy ticks on sheep, 168; and 
drive the fiy off plants, 123; so will salt, but 
this must be sparingly used, 5391—a decoction of 
will drive lice off cabbages, and flies off other 
plants, 338, 545, 

——HOUSES ; suitable for firing and packing, 283, 

381—How fire or cure it by use of stoves, 155— 

or by flues, 200, 381. 

For CHEWING, is best manufactured at Balti- 

more—process of preparing, 373. 

——THE MARYLAND quality, may be raised in oth- 
er states, 87—this must be bright in colour—ne- 

‘cessity and advantages of early planting—plants 
may be raised for this purpose easily, abundant- 
ly and certainly, in six weeks—how to prevent 
varly planted from being injured by cut-worms, 
389, S90—Close planting makes the texture 
fairer—Crops, may be raised successfully on 
drills, S59—Plant beds, proper size per acre— 
manner of forming and sowing—how formed by 
Hungarian peasants, and when sown, 390—at- 
tention necessary to plants whilst growing on 
the beds, 390, 891—Planters and Inspectors; their 
packing and inspecting censured by Balt. mer- 
chants, and explained by Grane Jury, with bli- 
tor’s remarks thereon -and prpposed amendment 
of Inspection Law, }145, ito, 147, 

—--VIRGINIA ; management of---Choice of land, and 
preparation of it, for Plant Beds, 261, 3s0—best 
time’ for firing, sowing, quantity of sesd—gar- 
den seeds may be mixed with it—manner of 
sowing—covering beds with brush —re-trcading 
them—manuring, weeding, growth cf plants, 
281 —treatiment of permaneciit beds, 3° 1—prepa- 
ration of land for transplanting — tive for hilling 
on new land—site of old itis shou'd not be 
a>andoned--fields should not be :nanur d for, 281, 
282— Transplanting the crop; disections for; after 
ullage ; should keep the land light and clean 
-~-priming adviseable, 28-—by some thought 
injudicious, 38l—topping should be low, and 
the later the lower, 252, 574—but governed by 
priming, 381—suckering should be timely and 
tréquent—diseases of the plants, acciJents to 
be avoided—worms to be desiroyved—is the best 
preparation for other crops—and may form a 
part of good rotati ns—the offal left by it on the 
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land, is considerable and fertilizing, 282—imeans 
of preventing injury to, by grub worms, 284— 
appearance of ripe plants described—they are 
generally cut too soon; they gain weight the 
longer they stand when ripening, 283—Gather- 
ing or Housing ; remarks on splitting, cutting, 
falling, collecting, carting, sticking, colouring, 
hanging, firing—curing without fire, scaffolding, 
care of this in damp weather, until perfectly 
cured, 253—sorting, should be done by careful 
hands—stripping, tying, stemming, lofting, bulk- 
ing, should be done only when it is passing from 
a dry to a moist state—is not heavier when moist 
than when dry, 284—is heavier by ten per cent. 
373—size of hlhds, 284, 574—mode of packing, 
pressing, and form of a press; weight of fuil 
hhds. 234, 


TONNAGE of China; her internal exceeds all possess- 
ed by other nations, 297, 


TONGUES ; receipt for curing Sil 
VTOOTH-ACHE ; cured by nutgalls 128 


TORREFAC TION, distinguished from combustion of 


earth, 392, 

TORTOISE Shell ; how to imitate 

TOURS, should be made by farmers through well cul. 
tivated districts, 245. 


TRADE; inherent laws of 323 
TRADITION ; its errors and insufficiency noticed, 
58. 


TRANSPLANTING Trees; best done at mid-sum- 

mer, 303. 

Grasses or Turf; why advantageous, 225 

TRANSPORTATION; great saving caused in, by 
cauals, 302, 4il, 412, 

« TREATISE on Agriculture,” ascribed to General 
Armstrong ; gives erroneous instructions for ana- 
lysing soils, 180, 

TRACTS on the principles and practices of Agri- 
culture, preper objects for premiums, 3#3, 345. 

TREES, attract rain, 16, 327 ; may be naturalized in 
different climates, 25 ; varieties should be raised 
from seeds; they cannot be perpetuated by in- 
grafting: but raised from root-slips they endure 
better than the ingrafted, 26: they ought to be 
cultivated and manured, 92: arrive at ma- 
turity every winter: of rapid growth decay 
quickly : of slow growth are very durable, 171: 
when transplanted should be placed as before, 
in reference to the points of the compass: may 
be safely removed whilst the ground is frozen, 
176, their durability, varies in different coun- 
tries, 181: inthe United States they are thought- 
lessly wasted 180: Live Oaks mature in fifty 
years 180: Chesnuts and Locusts in thirty 
years, 160: Governments of Europe have passed 
laws to protect, 181: practice and reasons ior 
cebarking them before felling, 155, 210, 312, 
363: should not be rashly cut down: in France, 
each one is considered an object of national 
interest, 198: have sap in them in the winter 
unless they are dead, 209: when young are best 
tor fire, and when old for timber ; and the coarre 
grained, rapid growing wood is toughest: farn.- 
ers and public agents should cause experiments 
on growth, durability and strength of, to be care- 
fully made, 210: spread themselves to the sun 
and light, 228: probably grow quicker in Ameri- 
ca than in Europe, 253: account of a remarka- 
bly large one : if forced by manure will eventu- 
ally fail, 280; value of every sapling, 297: some 
are unhealthy, others are salubrious, 297, 327, 
357, this ought to be tested around hospitals, 
297 : young ones, used as tunber are subject to 
dry rot 310; renovate the air, 357: old leaves of 
secrete caudexes for new leaves, 361: are best 
transplanted at mid-sumi.er 3: singular mode 
of propagating: loping eff oranches increases 
suckers, but cutting these ofi improves the trees 
372: their vegetation is retarded in the spring 
beneficially by placing tan around them, 400. 
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TRESPASS: Laws of in Maryland, need amend- 
ment 92, 93. 

TROTTING Matches—accounts of 278, 288, 

“TROWEL-HOK-PLOUGH—indispensable in ridge 
culture 40. 

TUBEROUS Roots, sre magazines of nourishment for 
future plants—may be enlarged by transplanting 
—the flowering stems of, are new plants 371, 

TULIPS—mania for ** of old” in Holland 58—mad 
prices given for 500: flower from seeds the 
fifth year 354, 369: propagation from perfect 
bulbs—planted too dtep, produce external bulbs 
—the flower of the future year discernable inthe 
bulbs—roots of, how perpetuated 370. 

TULL—merits of his system 69, 70—his disciples too 
frequently deny their master 331. 

TUNISIAN, broad tail mountain sheep, an excellent 
kind 277. 

—— A pair of, presented to the Editor 320, 

‘TURNIPS: always contain Hydro-sulphuret of Lime: 
this is therefore a specific manure for the crop 9l 
—good drills to sow, made by Barnard at Phila- 
delphia 99: how to protect from flies 166, 168, 

189, 190, 297, 308: weight of a monstrous one 
500 ; how to prepare land for; the English are 
believed to be more nutritious than American— 
but this crop and feeding of it are too highly ex- 
tolled 227 ; if rightly manured in rows become 
a certain crop 266--might grow between other 
root drills 295—management of T. Hillen’s crop 
of 508 ; a premium crop of, cost and manage- 
ment 335: crops of, on stubble ground 344— 
fresh manure best for 595: burning straw on 
lan-!, a good preparation for 401, 

TURNIP Seed; the heavy should be separated for use 
by water 308 : reason for prefering fresh 353. 

JURKIES, how to raise and manage 55, 

TURNER, H. S. states his experience as to banish. 
ment of cut worms from corn fields by rotation 
of crops 119—further on rotation of crops 195, 

TURNPIKE Roads, are chiefly injured by narrow 
wheeled and large carriages—the weight of loads 
in England on, are limited by Parliament 235. 

TUSCARORA, opposes the opinions of Mr. R. B. 
Buckner on corn culture 53, 

TYSON, Joshua; his essays on practical agriculture 
219, 226, 236, 242, 

U. 

ULCERS, carrots very useful in curing 88. 

UNITED States of Aimerica, have increased in popu- 
lation the last few years, whilst the condition of 
society has retrograded 187. 

UNIVERSITY of Maryland, medical professors of 192 

URINE of live stock, judic ously saved in Flanders, 
and applied to grain crops 89—acts proinptly as 
manure #02, and very eflicaciously on grain fields 
411, 

7 

VACCINATION, will it not prevent the dog distem- 
per 309, 

VANDERLIN, G. on the preservation of squashes 56 

VAN RENSSELLEAR, Gen, Stephen; munificently 
patronizes agricultural improvement 264, 346. 

VARNISH and size, for making paper on windows 
water proof 390, 

VATS of distilleries, should be shallow, roand, cover- 
ed, and in our climate placed below the surface 
of the ground and puddled—number and size 
necessary to vicld twelve puncheons per week 
574, 

VEGETATION, is hastened when seeds or plants are 
taken from cold to warmer climates, and the re- 
verse when taken from warm to colder countries 
25—its first stages may be explained by chemi- 
cal facts 59, 60—although its organizing progress 
is inexplicable—yet the secretions of its differ- 
ent stages should be understood in order to 
adapt manures 60—of seeds is often retarded and 
prevented by the weight of incumbent earth— 
always preceded by saccharine fermentation in 
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seeds 59—and is often, in its first stages, impeded 
by light 60—a valuable treatise has been pub- 
lished on the economy of, by Darwin 353—the 
most active causes and supports of---extraordina- 
ry effects of hydrogen gas upon 410—acquires 
color only in the light, or presence of hydro- 
gen 255—etlect of, on our health 297. 

VEGETABLE Agency, happily and extensively use- 
ful in purifying the atmosphere 410. 

VEGETABLES, varicties decay—-new ones may be 
formed from seeds 26—they have their peculiar 
or specific elements, and therefore require spe- 
cific manures 89, 109, 280—may be supposed to 
discriminate as they use food, especially adapted 
to their constitutions—different kinds of, have 
peculiar saline properties or ingredients 90---in 
the light decompose carbonic acid gas 92---will 
decay most rapidly if cut when green 171-- 
should be enclosed when in blossom 173---how 
best to manure for 276---should be adapted to 
soils 279---by their decomposition render soi!s 
acid 516---great quantity of, raised for farm pur- 
poses, by some farmers 336---how to raise early 
crops of 347, 338---that have been covered up, 
must be exposed very gradually to the light and 
air 358---constituents of, and their value when 
burned for manure 4/0, see paring and burning. 

VEGETABLE Acids, varieties of 320. 

VECETABLE Extract, how obtained 520, 

VERITAS, on the management of orchards 191. 

VERMIN, how to exclude from grain stacks 223, 

VESTEL, Benjamin ; recommends the application of 
lime to the bodies of fruit trees 207. 

VICUNA, a wild sheep of Peru, may be domesticated, 
gives excellent flesh, and yields the finest wool 
known 107, 

VINEGAR, with salt, will cure the dysentery 254, 

VINES, their tendrils move with the sun 228; are 
liable to make shoots at their joints if kept moist 
372, 

——The Grape, directions for pruning 7 ; in hot cli- 

mates, pruning is probably useless 332. 
Of Madeira, were brought originally from Cy- 
prus 35 ; varicties of and mode of planting and 
training them 36 ; their cultivation for wine, is a 
precarious employment and other reasons for 
not encouraging much dependence on it 294 ; 
The Scuppernong, supposed a native ; should be 
propagated by slips; mode of training ; is not 
usually trimmed ; great yield of cne 532, 

VINEY Ak DS of Madeira, yield their proprietors one 
half their produce as revenue 36, 

VIRGIL’S description of good cows 115, 

VIRGINIA State, capacity of, to sustain population 
105; number of counties in, and probable house- 
hold manufactures of 115. 

* VIRGINIAN, A,” on cut worms and corn crops 154 
--on the preservation of forests and planting 
trees 292. 

VIRGINIENSIS, Philoporcus, on the preservation of 
bacon 560, 

VITRIOLATED Tartar, sulphate of tartar ; is formed 
by burning soils ; decomposes wat-r, and thus re- 
leasing hydrogen, presents a very active food to 
plants +93. 

Ww. 

WAISTALL, Charles, on the cure of red-water in 
cattle 302. 

WALNUT Trees, kept for sale 408, 

WALL Trees, how to hasten truit on 26—are often 
improperly trained 27. 

WAR, never should be hailed by us, as a source of 
prosperity !21. 

W*e***** G. on the use of gypsum and ashes mixed 
as a manure for corn 299, 415—his experiment 
thought worthy of general trial 347 ; thinks gyp- 
sum should be sowed on clover befure ploughing 
this in for wheat 413. 

WARRENS, how should they be built for rabbits 
327. 

WARTS, may be easily cured 64. 
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WASHINGTON, President ; recommended the es- 
tublishment ofa national school 62—proposals to 
publish his letters descriptive of the United States 
152—was very fond of agricultural pursuits 
165. 

WASHING Machines, description of a very good one 
251. 

WATER, is indispensable to vegetation—of spring 
rains warms the earth 60—or moisture, supposed 
use of, to vegetation 161—by stimulating the roots 
of plants causes them to descend 353—necessa- 
ry in gardens—should be our drink in health 194 
—should be drained off wet land by water fur- 
rows 219—how to keep and raise pure in pumps 
278—how to raise by engines for farm purposes, 
as at Col. Kontz’s 161. 

——Of the SEA, is temporarily ruinous to rice fields 
165—will not rot timber as quick as would fresh 
181. 


WATER Courses, how to preventithe banks of, from 
washing 263. 

WATER Melons, weights of large ones raised in 
Massachusetts 267. 


WATSON, Henry; states very unusual deaths of 
some calves 278. 

WEALTH, of nations, depends on the prosperity of 
their agriculture ; of agriculvurists, is as fixed as 
their land ; but of merchants and manufacturers, 
is perishable and unsettled 66, 

WEEDS, growth of, is checked by deep ploughing 
44; and by winter fallows 61; the seeds of, lie 
safely burried until brought near the surface 59 ; 
might be made a great source of manure 75; are 
improperly tolerated 276; usefulness of sea, river 
and pond weeds, as manure 401. 

WEEVILS in Grain, modes of destroying and pre- 
venting 119, 246, 247; difficult to extirpate in 
old buildings, having no cellars ; are very partial 
to barley; are torpidin winter colds, but revive as 
soon as warmed ; some large ones sent to us 
246, 247. 

WEIGHT, every thing is sold by, in Minorca 142, 

WESTPHALIANS, poor condition of 378, 


WHEAT, is most subject to blight on thin land 45 ; 
cause of this disease 45; the creeping kind is 
not liable to it 250; great weight of some 45 ; 
secretions and food of this plant at different 
stages ofits growth 60; requires animal manure or 
nitrogen to form its gluten and perfect its growth 
89 ; animal matters and phosphate of lime, which 
bones afford, should be exclusively applied to 
this crop 90; gypsum does not benefit it 91; 
yields a great quantity of spirit ; may be thresh- 
ed rapidly as in Virginia by machinery 106; or 
in Maryland by rollers 396; will not bear flood- 
ing 127; remarks on several varieties of 140, 
176, 225, 250, 287, 338; large crops of, reported 
126, 139, 162, 276, 286; directions for harvest- 
ing 127; supposed remedy for smut in, 140 ; 
brought from low latitudes grows rapidly 176 ; 
and best 258; time of sowing to avoid injury 
frum the fly 176, 213; early kinds might be 
used to avoid the fly 188; or mixed roads 189 
—on rich lands is seldom much injured by 
the fly 189—-on fallow ground yields one 
half more than afer acorn crop; and may be 
more rapidly sowed 204; comparison of crops 
made in four and six field rotations 341 ; is not 
injured by previous oat ciop 399; mode of 
seeding, and preparation for it 219, 576; may be 
covered by cultivators 223; should not have 
long manure applied to it although good crops 
might be thus made 231 ; Leghorn, direction tor 
raising it, and saving straw for bonnets 52 ; ‘lala- 
vera, is it a spring or fall grain here 265 ; Chili, 
is productive, and not easily shattered 271; Si- 
berian, is not very productive 287 ; best width 
for sowing lands 292, 341 ; grows best in drills, 
if subsequently tilled 350 ; the growth of, repre- 
sented by a cut ; shewing how its stems are mul- 
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tiplied by transplantation 554; its process of 
forming stalks, further explained 369 ; immense 
produce of a single grain, obtained by trans- 
planting 372; adapts itself to all climates; grows 
spontaneously in Persia and Buenos Ayres ; the 
Egyptians ascribed its origin to the bounty of 
the moon ; it belongsto the grass family ; fickle- 
ness of nations in regard to its cultivation; is 
not much cultivated in Massachusetts 377 ; it is 
amore uncertain crop near tide waters than in 
the interior country 3/6. 

WHEELS, the cylindrical are best, and universally 
used on the continent of Europe 222, 223 ; great- 
er loadscan be hauled on, than with conical or 
dished 222, 

WHEEL Carriages, light and of single horse power 
the best—references to experiments proving this 
235: importance of attaching animals to, in their 
natural line of draft 236, 

WHITE- Wash, mace of lime may be used to preserve 
timber 172, 

WHITLOWS, may be readily cured 80. 

—— Cave, description of its wonderful scenery 
273. 

WILD-PEA, is a pest inthe wheat fields of North Ca- 
rolina 6, 

WILEY, David, on the cure of yellow waterin horses 
252, 

WILKINSON, John, remarks on the improvement of 
cattle 1, 9; and his rules in supplying applicants 
for his improved breed 10, 

WILLIAMS, C. P. offers to sell rights to use his pa- 
tent railway 339. 

WILLIAMS, Payson ; account of his premium crop 
of potatoes 100, 

WILLIS, John; finds cattle fond of mangle wurtzel, 
and this root very productive ; has fine fruit 
trees and concludes to sell some of them 303 ; of- 
fersa variety of very choice fruit trees for sale 
407. 

WILLOW Trees ; thought to be unhealthy 327; are 
known to be harmless, and to yield the best sub- 
stitute for Jesuits’ Bark 357, 

WILMOT, John: owmaking green grape wine 375, 

WINE ; how made in Madeira ; when to add brandy to 
to it; how to fine ; to mellow, and to prepare 
casks to contain: great produce and consump- 
tion of, in Madeira 06; the making of it, is a preca- 
rious agricultural dependance: the population re- 
lying on this crop, are wretchedly sustained 294 : 
good might be made in S, Carolina from native 
grapes 340: great quantity made from a single 
Scuppernong vine 332: mode of making this 
wine 333, which resembles the Constantia, the 
best of it is very good, does well even bottled as 
soun as it begins to ferment; quantity and time 
of adding spirits to 553 ; could be fabricated best 
in this country, in cellars of low, equable temper- 
ature 333: how to be made from green or un- 
ripe fruit 375. 

WINTER fallows: their great usefulness—on stiff 
soils, should be ridged 60; they will give us 
double crops at light expense 61—do not kill 
cut-worms 94. 

W OAD, Pastel or Isatis : is necessary in dying cloths 
permanent blue 77, 75, 406—manner of thus 
employing it 406—yields good indigo 77 —quan- 
tity of per acre 78—how to make pelotes or blue 
paste cakes of 78—translation of Lasterie’s 
work on, by general H. A. S. Dearborn 77—milk 
weed or silk grass might be substituted tor 75— 
remarks on Dr. Cooper’s erroncous observations 
as to the use of 406, 

WOOD is now culpably wasted in the United States 
102, 170, 202; may be hardened in the fire 181; 
rrowing necessity for economy in our use of 297, 

WOODHOUSE, Misses, made beautiful grass bonnets; 
and were complimented by the London Society 
of arts 159, 

WOOD-Land, quantity of, required to support one 
fire place and is in some parts of the United States 
becoming very insufficient 102, quantity neces- 
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sary to support good fences on our farms 16v, 
284, 291, 


WOOL ; the merino, will soon be the chief staple of 


Massachusetts 58; a bounty is given to encourage 
the grower of, in Sweden 67; the quality im- 
proved and quantity doubled by good winter 
keep 141; will become a profitable product to 
Western farmers 215; the average yield of, by 
flocks, ought to be annually reported 216; great 
weight and length of, from Lincoln sheep 277 : 
quantity imported during twenty years into Great 
Britain 279 ; our home supply is not equal to our 
demand 285, 375, and wool has been profitably 
imported from Liverpool 285; great importa- 
tion of at Boston 375; amount of Spanish im- 
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ported into England 376 ; directions for selecting 
406: a valuable machine has been invented by 
Mr. Brown for spinning it 99: finest haired not 
always the best—new, softer and better than old 
—keeps softest in the grease—how best sorted— 
in scouring, urine is commonly used, or soft soap, 
but pot-ash is improper 406, 

——Munuircturers of, succeed in the United States 
if skilful 215, 261: are invited to state their pri- 
ees and give directions for preparing fleeces 
309, 

WOOLLENS, directions for cleaning 272, 

WOOLLEN Rags, are a lasting manure 402, 

WORMS, the red are diminished by marling 387. 

WORTH, James, on fences of wood, iron, stone and 
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thorns 160, and fences of chesnut rails and locust 
posts 284; on the Hessian fly 187, 213: and ma- 
nagement of fruit trees 342. 


WRIGHT, George, makes good threshing machines 


in Virginia 106. 


y 


YARN, a great days spinning of, done by Miss Yates 


264, 


YELLOW Water, how to cure horses of, 232 


9 #04. 


YEOMEN of the United States, are proprietors of its 


soil 379, 


YOUNG’S Essay on manures, a very valuable tract 


385, 393, 401, 409. 


YOUPON, a beverage of North Carolina, 195, 
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